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STUDIES IN AFRICAN LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION: 


I. THE NIGER-CONGO FAMILY 
JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


INTRODUCTION! 


ROM THE PRESENT SERIES there will emerge a complete genetic 
reclassification of the languages of Africa. These results are so at variance 
from the commonly accepted scheme that a brief methodological foreword seems 


ices to quthing secondien about the snatheds which 3. have englesed: eds 


the common-sense recognition that certain resemblances between languages can 
only be explained on the hypothesis of genetic relationship. It is based on the 
type of conviction which moved Sir William Jones in 1786 to state that Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Greek “have sprung from a common source which, perhaps, no longer 

exists.” What impressed Sir William was not the presence of a gender or case 
system, or the fact that the languages under consideration were inflectional in 
type or that certain types of phoneme sequences were present or absent in all 
of them, or even the existence of regular phonetic correspondence; the member- 
ship of the Indo-European language family was accurately established decades 
before scientific workers began to insist on rigorous comparison. What impressed 
him was, to state it in the technical terminology of present day linguistics, the 
presence of many morphemes in the three languages which resembled each other 
both in form and meaning. Such lexical resemblances, whether in root or inflec- 
tional morphemes are sine qua non for the establishment of all relations of a 
more obvious type. Only when these have been established may one use more 


1 As contemplated at present, later parts of this series of articles (to be published in the 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology) will include studies of Fulani, Bantu, the Kordofan 
languages, and the Bast Sudanic. All the maps for this series were prepared by Vincent Kotacher. 
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subtle methods such as those employed by Sapir in North America. And here, 
until further methodological ones are developed, it is unlikely that generally 
accepted results can be attained. But under no circumstances can we reject results 
attained from obvious lexical resemblances in fundamental vocabulary in favor 
of those based on vague structural traits. The principle of limited possibilities 
must always be kept in mind. The most thorough-going resemblance in some 
aspects of general structure, e.g., the case systems of the Penutian languages of 
California and the Indo-European language, is not sufficient. Many languages 
have evolved case systems independently. On the other hand, when faced with 
such correspondences as consonant stems; nominative Greek s, Sanskrit 5; 
genitive Greek os, Sanskrit as; dative Greek i, Sanskrit e, we see that the possi- 
bility of this being the result of pure chance is infinitesimal. 

Using this common-sense notion, I have given first place in setting up 
hypotheses of relationship to comparisons of vocabulary. I have then followed 
up such hypotheses with an examination of all available grammatical material. 
In not a single instance have I been forced to retract an initial thesis which 
seemed probable on the basis of lexical resemblances. This should not be 
surprising. Powell classified American Indian languages almost entirely in this 
manner, perforce, and in no case has his analysis proved incorrect. Students of 
language are often led to believe that fundamental vocabulary is borrowed with 
such frequency that lexical resemblances are almost valueless. Moreover, the word 
structure, used to cover a multitude of different phenomena of varying degree 
of stability and specificity—phonetic, morphophonemic, syntactic, etc.—sounds 
far more impressive. Even in English where we are told that foreign vocabulary 
amounts to sixty to seventy per cent of the lexicon, non-Anglo-Saxon words have 
barely touched the fundamental vocabulary.” 

For Africa, we could not ignore the evidence of vocabulary, even if we 
wished. For the vast majority of languages this is the only material available, 
so we must, willy-nilly, learn to use and evaluate it. For almost every large group, 
however, there is at least one grammatical sketch, so that for all except the 
most obvious groupings presented here, there is further evidence of this type. 
There is a further, internal check, in that grouping based on fundamental 
vocabulary has never led me to contradictory classifications. If such words were 
borrowed freely, one would expect that on some occasions A might show many 





2 Were one to set up for the Germanic languages comparative vocabularies of common 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives like those customary in African, English would not be significantly 
out of line. See, for example, the short sample list of Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, 
1933), p. 299. 
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resemblances to B and at the same time to C, while B and C were totally 
unlike. In other words A would be a Mischsprache of elements of B and C. This 
never seems to occur. Just as much as in Europe or Asia our evidence leads 
to unambiguous results. 

This method may seem highly subjective. It is far less so than the application 
of vague structural criteria. Wherever a large number of linguistic scholars 
have been interested in the language of a particular area, Europe for example, 
there is general agreement about the more obvious relationships. All the groupings 
suggested here are in the class of the obvious. So few linguists have been inter- 
ested in the entire gamut of African languages that the scientific concensus has 
not had the opportunity to operate as in more favored areas. I am convinced 
that any examination of the material by other linguistic scholars with an 
understanding of the genetic method would lead to practically the same results. 
If I seem to differ with classifications which have appeared in hundreds of 
places, the disagreement resolves itself into one with a very small number of 
primary sources. In fact, the only modern classifications for the entire continent 
which have obtained any currency are those of Meinhof and the far less influential 
one of Drexel. Drexel, I have discussed elsewhere.* His specific constructs are 
here refuted by implication. On the other hand, I always indicate specifically 
where I differ with Meinhof both because his classification has become standard 
and because its intrinsic merits are greater than Drexel’s. 

The basic criticism of Meinhof’s method is simply that it does not lead to 
genetic classifications. It is primarily typological with evolutionary overtones. 
One sample of Meinhof’s method is perhaps worth more than pages of abstract 
analysis. In treating the extraordinarily diverse languages of the southern hills 
of Kordofan west of the Nile, Meinhof paid no attention to any factor other 
than the presence or absence of noun prefixes. If a language had noun prefixes, 
he called it pre-Hamitic, which to him was a stage between the non-classifying, 
non-gender, isolating Sudanic and the inflective Hamitic with its system of sex 
gender. If it did not have a system of noun prefixes, it was Sudanic. 

Three among the languages of Kordofan—Tagoy, Tumele, and Tegele—are 
similar, probably to the point of mutual intelligibility. Meinhof classified Tagoy 
and Tumele as pre-Hamitic, but Tegele he assigned to Sudanic simply because 
it did not have noun prefixes. 


A comparison of vocabulary shows that numerals [sci. of Tegele} completely agree 





3 Joseph H. Greenberg, The Classification of African Languages (American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. 50, pp. 24-29, 1948). 
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with those of Tumele. Moreover they are for the most part identical with the Tagoy 
numerals. Besides, a number of word stems and some verb forms of Tegele are 
identical with those of Tagoy and Tumele. But the grammatical structure of the 
noun indicates that Tegele is a Sudanic language because noun classification is 
absent while Tagoy and Tumele have clear noun classes. Apparently there has been 
a mixture of two diverse elements.‘ 


Here, as elsewhere, there is the mechanical application of structural criteria, 
or even a single criterion. There is no recognition of the living realities of 
language change, no understanding that prefixes are not essential qualities 
inherent in an unchangeable species. Characteristic also is the facile assumption 
of mixture where typological criteria lead to a contradiction. The Mac Diarmids,® 
observers with a minimum of formal linguistic training and blissfully ignorant 
of Meinhof’s standard classification, group the languages of Kordofan, with 
essential correctness, into eight stocks, larger than the usually accepted number 
for the entire continent. They naively classify Tegele along with Tumoy and 
Tumele. 

In fact, one of the indications of the weakness of the official classification 
is that individuals who know particular areas intensively have often, in their 
ignorance, produced non-orthodox classifications. The case of Mac Diarmids, just 
cited, is one in point. This is particularly true in the Sudan where a vast number 
of divergent languages have been placed in a single family without adequate 
proof ever having been presented. Lukas® finds no less than nineteen groups 
(some reduction is possible here) in a restricted area of the central Sudan alone. 
Tucker,” working merely in the southern portion of the central Sudan, cannot, 
by his utmost efforts, reduce the number of stocks below two. He is aware, 
however, of the standard classification and gives the usual typology in his 
introduction. He apparently accepts the ultimate relation of his two stocks 
in what can only be characterized as a scientific act of faith. 

From the examples cited—and they could be multiplied many times—it 
should not be surprising that my classification differs radically from the usually 
accepted scheme. Although I have no overall confirmation of my analysis, 
I find again and again that results from restricted areas are in agreement with 
those attained independently by investigators with an intensive knowledge of 


4 Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, vol. 7, 1916, p. 110. 

5 P. A. and D. N. MacDiarmid, The Languages of the Nuba Mountains (Sudan Notes 
vol. 14, pp. 15-48, 1931). 

6 sag Lukas, Zentralsudanische Studien (Hansische Universitat, Abhandlungen aus 
7 A. 





der Auslandskunde, vol. 45, Hamburg, 1937). 
ay Tucker, The Eastern Sudenic Languages (London, 1940). 
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some particular area. Thus, I connected Nubian, the Nilotic languages, and 
the so-called Nilo-Hamitic languages (Masai, Nandi, etc.) before having read 
Murray’s similar hypothesis.* I consider all this corroborative of the general 
correctness of my analysis but would strongly welcome the investigation of the 
entire field by other linguists. 

In all cases I have examined the linguistic material myself and have never 
accepted anyone’s statement concerning the connection between two languages 
without verification. In a few cases where there is no published material, I have 
provisionally accepted the analyses of those to whom unpublished material was 
available but never without specific indication. 

The classification set forth here is a conservative one. I feel that far greater 
harm is done by a premature acceptance of a possibility than by a provisional 
rejection coupled with an allusion to its existence. This is particularly true in 
African languages where the primary evidence is not likely to be checked 
for long periods and where anyone who sets forth a general scheme assumes 
a greater burden of scientific responsibility than in areas where there is a more 
active scholarly interest. 


THE NIGER-CONGO FAMILY 


North of the Bantu languages, whose very obvious unity was early noted, 
stretches a region of vast linguistic diversity roughly coincident with the geo- 
graphical area of the Sudan. In the first of two general studies devoted to the 
languages of the Sudan,” Westermann sought to show that the languages of 
this area (presumably most or all of them, since no exact listing was given) 
formed a single family he called the Sudanic. His citations were almost all 
from eight languages, five in the western Sudan (Twi, Ga, Ewe, Yoruba, and 
Efik) and three from the eastern area (Dinka, Nuba, and Kunama). It is 
noticeable in Westermann’s material that, whereas the five western languages 
occur in all of the lexical comparisons, the eastern languages are cited far less 
frequently and the majority of these examples are unconvincing. From this it is 
clear that the five western languages form part of some real unity while the 
eastern languages, if related at all, display a connection of a more remote nature. 
The weakness of the case for a language family embracing the entire Sudan has 
frequently been noted, and Westermann in his most recent study explicitly admits 
this, remarking that the term Sudanic languages “bezeichnet Sprachen eines 

8 G. W. Murray, The Nilotic Languages, a Comparative Essay (Journal, Royal Anthropo- 


logical Institute, vol. 44, pp. 397-411, 1914). 
9 D. Westermann, Die Sudansprachen, eine sprachvergleichende Studie (Hamburg, 1911). 
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gemeinsamen Typus, deren genetische Einheit nur teilweise nachweisbar ist.” 

In his second study, Westermann, ignoring the central and eastern areas, 
showed that almost all the languages of the western Sudan (i.e. the area west 
of Lake Chad) formed a real unity within which he distinguished a number 
of genetic subfamilies.** This stock he called West Sudanic. He also pointed out 
that the Bantu languages show important lexical resemblances to the West 
Sudanic languages and that the Bantu noun class-prefixes find close analogues 
in the class affixes (prefixes, suffixes, and sometimes both) of many West Sudanic 
languages. This further point was elaborated in a subsequent publication.’* 

The proofs presented by Westermann for the interconnection of the bulk 
of the languages of the western Sudan (hereafter referred to as the West Sudanic 
nucleus) is adequate, and the references have already been given to Westermann’s 
material to which those may refer who wish to convince themselves first-hand.” 

Beyond details in regard to genetic subgroupings there are only two serious 
points in which I differ from Westermann in his treatment of the West Sudanic 
nucleus. These disagreements refer to Fulani and Songhai. I include Fulani 
within the West Atlantic subgroup while Westermann excludes it from West 
Sudanic altogether. Meinhof considered Fulani to be Hamitic and this view 
gained wide currency. More accurately stated, for Meinhof Fulani was an evo- 
lutionary stage (pre-Hamitic) between Bantu non-gender nominal classification 
and Hamito-Semitic gender. In spite of the great deal of mystery—one might 
say mystification—that has surrounded Fulani, its position within the West 
Atlantic group is quite obvious. It shows a particularly close relationship to the 
Serer-Sin and Wolof languages of Senegal. Proof of this will be given in a 
separate article in this series devoted to Fulani. I differ from Westermann also 
in that I exclude the Songhai languages of the central Niger valley. The material 
adduced by Westermann is suggestive only of a possible relationship, on a higher 
genetic plane, with West Sudanic as a whole.** 





10 D. Westermann in Baumann, Thurnwald, and Westermann, Valkerkunde von Afrika 
(Essen, 1940), p. 383. In this publication Westermann does not admit even a typological 
resemblance between the languages of the eastern Sudan and the West Sudanic languages 
with which he formerly connected them. 

11 D. Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen und ihre Beziehungen zum Bantu 
(Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, vol. 30, Berlin, 1927). 

12 Nominalklassen in westafrikanischen Klassensprachen und in Bantusprachen (Mit- 
theilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, vol. 38, part 3, pp. 1-55, 1935). 

13 See the references in notes 11 and 12. Further material is presented in Westermann’s 
Westsudanische Studien (Mittheiiungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, vols. 28, 29, 


31), passim. 
14 D. Westermann, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Zarma-Songai am Niger (Zeitschrift 
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The evidence presented by Westermann, in the studies already cited, for 
the connection of Bantu with the West Sudanic nucleus is sufficient to show 
genetic relationship, although Westermann is apparently wary of drawing this 
conclusion because of the long-continued tradition of assigning a separate status 
to Bantu. In a subsequent article in this series, I shall seek to show that the 
case for the inclusion of Bantu is actually better than that for many language 
groups of West Sudanic whose affiliation has never been questioned. I shall also 
demonstrate that Bantu does not even form a single genetic subfamily within 
the entire complex, but belongs within one of Westermann’s already established 
subfamilies, the one he calls Benue-Cross or Semi-Bantu, precisely because of 
its resemblance to Bantu. There is no more justification for the term Semi-Bantu 
than, let us say, a term Semi-English to describe German, Dutch, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Icelandic, and Norwegian. Arguments for borrowing to account for the 
undeniably close resemblance of Bantu to these languages (they are no farther 
apart than English and German) will be considered and shown to be totally 
inadequate.*® I have renamed this subfamily, of which Bantu is but one of some 
twenty odd members, the Central branch in order to cut all connection with the 
traditional conception. 

Westermann’s treatment stops with the Benue-Cross (“Semi-Bantu”) lan- 
guages of Nigeria. Consideration of the languages east of this area shows that 
many of them show clear evidence of affiliation with the West Sudanic nucleus. 
To the entire family consisting of the West Sudanic nucleus inclusive of Bantu, 
plus this eastward extension, I have preferred to adopt a new name of a non- 
committal geographic nature, Niger-Congo, from the two great rivers in whose 
basins these languages predominate. 

The eastward extension of the Niger-Congo family forms three additional 





fiir Eingeborennen-Sprachen, vol. 11, pp. 47-74, 1920). After subtraction of the obvious 
loan-words from the neighboring Mossi-Grunshi and Mandingo groups and the elimination of a 
number of improbable comparisons, there remains a small residue of striking resemblances. 
The decision whether these are early loans, whether they are the result of remote relationship, 
or whether, finally, Songhai is a West Sudanic language which has changed more rapidly 
deen edier languages of the gooup, had bese be penpened until che develapment of signees 
reconstructions of the West Sudanic parent language. 

15 I wish to emphasize here that this relationship is a very close one and not at all 
to be compared to hypotheses of the Ural-Altaic type. Were it not for existing preconceptions, 
there would be no need for a special demonstration. In particular, the relationship between 
Bantu and the other languages of the Central group (“Semi-Bantu”) is so close that, as will 

shown later, a number of genuine Bantu languages have been erroneously classified as 
“Semi-Bantu.” 

The oft-noted resemblances between Bantu and Fulani are merely a consequence of 

common membership in the Niger-Congo family. 
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genetic subgroupings beyond those distinguished within the West Sudanic 
nucleus. It includes such well-known languages as Bute, Mbum, Gbaya, Zande, 
Sango, and Banda. A complete listing is given below. 

In regard to the southern portion of the central Sudan, Tucker saw that 
“these languages . . . are sharply divided into two opposing camps.”** One of 
these is the eastward extension of the Niger-Congo family. The other is a 
separate and independent group, whose relationship to the Niger-Congo family, 
if any, is remote. This family I call Central Sudanic. It includes Bongo, Baka, 
Bagirmi, Sara, Kredj, Kara, Yulu, Mangbetu, Momvu-Balese (with the language 
of the Efe pygmies), Lendu, Logbara, Avokaya, Moru, and Madi. Farther north 
still another large group, hitherto called “Sudanic,” forms a separate language 
family. This group, which I call Central Saharan, includes Kanuri, Teda, Dazza, 
Zaghawa, Baele, Bideyat, and Berti. The map (Fig. 1) gives the extension of the 
Niger-Congo, Songhai, Central Sudanic, and Central Saharan families. Blank 
areas are Hamitic, East Sudanic (Nilotic, Nilo-Hamitic, Nubian, and others), 
or smaller independent families. 

An enumeration of the membership of the Niger-Congo family by tentative 
genetic subfamilies follows: 

1. West Atlantic: Wolof, Serer-Sin, Fulani, Serer-Nono, Dyola, Biafada- 
Pajade, Bijogo, Konyagi, Nalu, Bulanda, Banyun, Cobiana-Cassanga,** 
Bolama-Sarar-Pepel-Kanyop, Temne-Baga-Landoma, Bulom-Kissi- 
Mampa, Limba, Gola 

2. Mandingo languages 

3. Senufo*® 

4. Mossi-Grunshi: Mossi group, Grunshi group, Tem group, Bargu group, 
Gurma group, Kilinga 

5. Central Togo: Logba, Adele, Sankotrofi, Likpe, Akpafu, Lefana, Bowili, 
Akposo, Avatime, Nyangbo-tafi, Ahl6, Kebu, Anyimere 

6. Kwa: Kru group, Agni-Twi group (including Mekyibo and Abure) ,”* Fé 
group, Ga group, Guang, Yoruba group, Nupe group, Edo group, Ibo 

7. Western Ivory Coast Lagoon: Alagia, Avikam 

8. Central Ivory Coast Lagoon: Ajukru, Ari, Abe 

16 Tucker, The Eastern Sudanic Languages, p. viii. 

_ 17 Languages recently reported as spoken in Portuguese Guinea. See J. Basso Marques, 
Pamiliaridade idiomatica entre Cobianas e Cassangas (Boletim Cultural da Guine Portuguesa, 
vol. 2, pp. 875-914, 1947). 

18 Classified by Westermann with Mossi-Grunshi. 

19 Mekyibo and Abure are put together by Westermann along with my groups 7, 8 and 
9 to form an Ivory Coast Lagoon subdivision of his Kwa family. 
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9, Eastern Ivory Coast Lagoon: Gwa, Kyama 

10. Ijo 

11. Central Branch: Cross River languages (Efik, Uwet, Korop, Abua, Akuna- 
kuna, Ololumo, Okuni, Ikom, Nki, Dama, Gayi, Yakoro, Ekoi-Nde) , 
Yala, Munshi, Afudu, Boritsu, Mbarike (Zumper), Yergum, Ham 
(Jaba), Koro,” Piti-Chawai-Berom,”* Gure-Kahugu, Mada-Ninzam,** 
Afo, Bassa-Kamuku-Kambari-Gurmana-Reshe,”* Yeskwa, Jukun- 
Kyentu-Nidu Bitare, Tigong, Batu, Ndoro, Bantu,** Mambila-Suga 

12. Adamawa: Mumuye, Kam, Jen, Longuda, Yungur, Messo, Nimbari 
(Nyamnyam), Mangbei, Vere group (Vere, Kotopo, Kolbila, Durru, 
Sara, Pape, Mamshi) , Chamba, Daka, Bua-Nielim-Koke, Mbum group 
(Mbum, Mbere, Yassing, Mundang, Dama-Mono, Laka), Masa 

13. Bute 

14. Eastern Branch:*° Gbaya-Manjia, Bwaka-Gbanziri-Monjombo, Sango- 
Yakoma-Ngbandi, Banda group, Nzakara, Monjombo, Zande, Mon- 
dunga,”* Mundu-Mayogu-Bangba, Barambo, Madyo, Ndogo-Sere- 
Bviri-Golo 

15. Eregba*? 


The remainder of this article will consist of a demonstration of the relation- 
ship of the eastern subgroups (12, 13, 14) to the West Sudanic of Westermann. 
The morphologic evidence will be considered first. 


20 Doubeful. 

21 Perhaps Ganawuri belongs here also. There are a number of presumably “Semi-Bantu” 
languages from this area for which no published materials exist. 

22 Numerals only. See H. F. Mathews, Notes on the Nungu Tribe, Nassarawa Province 
(Harvard Varia Africana, vol. 1, pp. 83-94, Cambridge, 1917). 

23 Reshe is a recently reported language from an island in the Niger River; see P. C. 
Harris, Notes on the Reshe Language (Journal of African Studies, vol. 5, pp. 221-242, 1946). 

24 Languages usually considered Semi-Bantu but most probably Bantu are Bafut, Ndob, 
the Bamum-Bali group, Penyin (Banyen), Banyang, and the Jerawa language spoken in 
widely scattered speech-islands including Mama (central Nigeria), Wurkum (eastern Nigeria), 
Nagumi (Cameroons), and Mboa (French Equatorial Africa). The rest of the languages are 
spoken in the Cameroons. Unpublished material by Mile Dugast on the Banyen language, 
made available to me by Professor Andre Martinet, completely confirms the suspicions of 
Bantu affiliation which I had previously entertained on the basis of vocabularies alone. 

25 There are some indications that branches 12 and 14 form a unity. I assign Gbaya to 
the Eastern Branch with some hesitancy since it displays evidence of affiliation with the 
Adamawa branch. 

26 Apparently, the only material available concerning this language is the brief notice by 
E. de Boek, Twee Taaleigenaardigheden bij de Mondunga (Kongo-Overzee, vol. 2, pp. 282-284, 
1936). 

27 Eregba, apparently now extinct, was probably spoken somewhere in central Nigeria 
near the Benue River. It is reported only in S. W. Koelle, Polyglotta Africana (London, 1857). 
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In respect to morphology languages may differ greatly in complexity and 
the morphologic section of the grammar of a language may be long or short. If 
the morpheme coincides with the word, as supposedly in classical Chinese, there is 
no morphology at all, though we still have syntax, which is that branch of 
linguistic description which deals with construction involving words. Languages 
with highly complex morphologies allow numerous points at which comparisons 
testing genetic relationship may be made. The case system or verb conjugation 
systems of Indo-European languages are instances in point. Proto-Niger-Congo 
had apparently very little in the way of morphologic complication. Hence com- 
parison of morphology can only play a minor role in comparison. 

The trait of Proto-Niger-Congo morphology which provides the main material 
for comparison is the system of noun classification by pairs of affixes, one for the 
singular, another for the plural. The Bantu noun prefixes are fairly typical of 
this classificational system. So we have in Bantu the pair mu-singular, ba-plural 
for the class of human beings; /e-singular, ma—plural for objects that come in 
pairs, although the class meanings are by no means always clear. In the West 
Sudanic group these affixes appear sometimes in the form of prefixes, as in Bantu 
and the languages of the Central Branch in general as well as other subfamilies, 
sometimes as suffixes, as in many of the Mossi-Grunshi languages, sometimes as 
both simultaneously as in some of the Mossi-Grunshi languages and sporadically 
elsewhere. Of the eastern languages, the Adamawa branch shows suffixes, Bute 
a few remnants of suffixes, and the Eastern Branch some uncertain traces of 
prefixes and for one language apparently a suffixial system. 

The drift in Niger-Congo has been in the direction of the simplification of 
the nominal classificational system. This has reached its climax in Mandingo and 
some of the Kwa languages in which the affixes have been entirely lost and an 
isolating system results. Hence while the presence of these affixes is important 
evidence for affiliation with the Niger-Congo family, absence of the affixes does 
not prove lack of connection. Evidence based on these classifying affixes as well 
as pronominal elements will be considered here. 

Of the languages of the Adamawa branch, Longuda shows suffix alternations 
making singular and plural and exhibiting specific resemblance to the usual 
affixes of the Niger-Congo family. We have the /e/a class, usually associated 
with parts of the body that come in pairs, in yu-la pl., yu-a ‘breast’ and other 
words. The final vowels in Longuda have been levelled in all cases to a or ¢ 
depending on the vowel of the preceding syllables. We find the ko class, which 
in Niger-Congo languages is frequently associated with the names of certain 
parts of the body, particularly the long limbs, (e. g. Bantu ko-b2k2 ‘arm’) in 
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kwab-ka ‘arm’ and Cau-ka ‘leg’; the ma class, which does not have distinction 
of singular or plural, refers to mass nouns, that is, indefinitely divisible sub- 
stances, particularly liquids, and is found in almost all branches of the Niger- 
Congo languages. We have in Longuda ma-m ‘water,’ tu-ma ‘blood,’ b2-ma 
‘salt,’ etc. We also find the ba suffix, plural of the personal class, in such forms 
as nyi-re/nyi-b ‘man.’ The singular remains unexplained. We find adjectival 
concord in such instances as mwa-i sne-e ‘tall woman,’ mwa-b sne-b ‘tall woman,’ 
literally ‘woman tall,’ etc., ti-ka i-ka ‘that tree,’ guba-l i-la ‘that stone.’ 

In Yungur we have some unexplained suffix alternations, as well as clear 
instances of the ma mass noun class in tux-ma ‘salt,’ m2d-ma ‘blood.’ Yungur 
has ba ‘they’ where, as elsewhere in the languages of the Niger-Congo family, 
the plural prefix of the personal class functions as the third person plural pronoun. 

Jen has no noun plural formations. Here also we have ba ‘they’ as a relic of 
the personal plural class. 

Kam has no noun plural formation. Material is particularly scarce here 
and no evidence of the noun classes is discoverable. 

Languages of the Vere group have a well-marked system of suffixes. Vere 
itself shows the /e/a alternation in n2-r/n? ‘eye.’ Here the r is a development 
of | as is evident from alternations in Vere itself. We have ri-l ‘name’ but ri-ra 
mingar-al ‘my name.’ Note that the agreement suffix also ends in /. Related dia- 
lects also show / in these forms, thus, Voko, another dialect of the Vere group 
has no-le ‘eye’ with the postulated /e suffix. We also find the ko suffix in the Vere 
group in Vere to-k, Voko to-go, Sari to-ko ‘ear’ and other words. The ma affix 
for mass nouns in Vogo ga-me ‘blood,’ bu-me ‘beer’ and similar words and the 
-bo affix in Vere ta-p, Vogo ta-bo ‘bow’ (cf. Proto-Bantu bo-ta ‘bow’ with the same 
afix). The common Vere suffix -s added to human and animal names, is difficult 
to explain. Other languages of the Vere group usually have -no for human beings, 
-yo for animals. For a possible cognate of the -yo suffix see the discussion of Banda 
below. 

Mangbei has the -ko suffix in the form -go in su-go ‘ear’ and other words. The 
Niger-Congo affix -ka found in West Sudanic, sometimes with diminutive mean- 
ing, occurs in bi-ga ‘child,’ su-ga ‘spear’ and other words (cf. bi-ga ‘child’ in 
Kussassi of the Mossi-Grunshi group with the same affix). Mass nouns exhibit 
-ba, a suffix reminiscent of forms in some of the Central Togo languages. A 
suffix -ne, -no in dig-no ‘breast,’ ne-ba-ne ‘chin’ and other words where -le might 
have been expected are possibly developments of the -le affix since the change 
[>n is common in languages of the Niger-Congo family. The ne- prefix of 
ne-ba-ne ‘chin’ is parallel by a number of forms like na-lim-no ‘tongue.’ That this 
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na is a prefix is shown by such variations as napuga and puganai, given as alterna- 
tive forms for ‘the men.’ It may be a demonstrative element. 

In Messo we find the -ko suffix in bet-ku ‘breast,’ tem-gu ‘teeth’ and many 
other words. The -ma mass noun suffix occurs in nyi-m ‘blood,’ dobra-m ‘fat, 
don-am ‘salt.’ A -yo suffix for animals like that of some of the Vere dialects is 
found in gun-yo ‘fly,’ ta-yu ‘buffalo, etc. There are apparently no plural 
formations. 

Nimbari has the -ko suffix in to-gu ‘ear,’ etc. We also find the -ma mass noun 
suffix in be-m ‘water,’ de-m ‘blood,’ ne-m ‘fat,’ etc. 

The Mbum dialects show clear traces of many of the common noun class 
affixes of the Niger-Congo family, although plural alternations do not occur. 
Thus we have the ko class in Laka su-gu ‘ear,’ in Mbum itself usually -k as in ho-k 
‘nose,’ the -ma class in Mbum nu-m ‘fat,’ ndu-m ‘salt,’ etc., and the -le class in 
Laka tu-l ‘head’ (cf. Bantu /e-to ‘head,’ with the same element as a prefix). 

In the meager vocabulary of Masa furnished by Lukas the only sure instance 
of a Niger-Congo suffix seems to be -ko which appears as go in lo-go-r ‘ear’ where 
-r appears to be the first person possessive. 

Chamba has singular-plural alternations with the suffix pair /e/a in nigi-la 
“tooth,” nigi ‘teeth,’ with the levelling of final vowels, here always to a, similar 
to that already noted in Longuda. The -ma suffix appears in ie-ma ‘blood,’ kili-ma 
‘oil,’ etc., and the -bo suffix in ta-ba ‘bow.’ There is an -s suffix for animals reminis- 
cent of Vere, for example in nam-sa, ‘animal,’ bu-sa ‘snake.’ 

The Daka evidence is difficult to interpret. The -ba personal plural suffix, 
however, is clearly present in such examples as ne ‘man,’ ne-bo ‘men.’ 

The languages of the Mumuye group show some taces of the Niger-Congo 
system of affixes. Most of the languages do not have special plural formations 
for the noun but Kumba has n9-r ‘eye,’ n2 ‘eyes,’ probably an instance of the 
le/a alternation with phonetic developments parallel to those for Vere cited above. 
Similarly, Teme has n9-ru ‘eye,’ to-ro ‘ear’ possibly with vowel assimilation of the 
same suffix. The -ka suffix appears in Gomla ta-ka ‘bow’ and similar forms in 
other languages where Mumuye proper has merely ta. This suffix also appears in 
Kumba h9-ka ‘nose.’ Kumba has likewise retained the ma affix for mass nouns in 
me-m ‘water,’ dei-m ‘blood,’ n9-m ‘oil,’ ‘fat,’ etc. 

The Nielim-Bua-Koke group likewise shows only traces of the Niger-Congo 
classificational elements. Sometimes, just as in the Mumuye group, one language 
has a suffix in a particular word where another exhibits only the stem. In other 
instances variant forms, with and without the the suffix, are given for the same 
word. There is evidence for the -/e suffix in Nielim tu-la ‘ear,’ Koke gi-l ‘eye,’ 
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Nielim su, su-l ‘head,’ Koke su-l ‘head.’ The ma formative occurs in Bua hu-ma 
‘blood,’ nu-mo ‘fat’ and Koke li-m ‘water, rain.’ 

In Bute most nouns form plurals by means of a -b suffix which seems to be 
a generalization of the personal plural class affix ba. That -b originates in -ba is 
made likely by the forms yge ‘he, yga-ba ‘they.’ Even if the interpretation of the 
general -b plural given here is incorrect, the form 9ga-ba itself provides evidence 
of the survival of the ba affix in pronominal use. Bute also has the ma mass-noun 
affix in such words as mpfu-m ‘water,’ su-m ‘beer,’ ti-m ‘blood.’ 

In general, the languages of the Eastern Branch show only a few uncertain 
survivals of the Niger-Congo system of affixes. The situation in Banda is typical 
of most of the group. We have vowel prefixes in o-tu ‘ear,’ o-wu ‘nose,’ a-ma 
‘mouth,’ and similar words. That these are prefixes is, of course, suggested by 
comparative data: to, for example, is the morpheme meaning ‘ear’ throughout 
most of the Niger-Congo family, combined with some classificational affix. That 
the a- in a-ma is a prefix is further shown within Banda itself by the occurrence 
of ma in place of a-ma in certain compounds. We have also such alternations as 
bu ‘to be black,’ u-bu ‘black’; tu ‘to have intercourse,’ o-tu-ru ‘coitus.’ The situa- 
tion is parallel to that in Ibo and other languages where the Niger-Congo system 
is in an advanced state of decay and the extensive loss of affixes combined with 
the widespread application of analogy or a levelling factor has reduced the 
system to a few vowel and nasal affixes without clear cut distinction in meaning. 
The forms va-, vo- found in some of these languages prefixed to the normal num- 
eral roots may well be a survival of the concord form -ba of the personal plural 
class. A prefix y plus vowel is found denoting animals in Banda in ya-vuro ‘dog,’ 
ye-bru ‘goat,’ y@-nu ‘bird.’ Its only analogue, to my knowledge, are the suffix 
forms cited above for some languages of the Vere group and Messo. Likewise, 
whether the a- prefix for animate plurals found in Banda, Zande, and Barambo 
is a survival of the system of affixes, and, in general, whether the so-called gender 
systems of these languages originated in the general classificational system of the 
Niger-Congo family remains to be investigated. 

The Mondunga language, whose assignment to the Eastern group is uncertain 
because of lack of material, exhibits a thorough-going suffixial system which is 
difficult to derive from the general Niger-Congo system. 

The word lists which follow are intended to demonstrate the resemblance in 
fundamental vocabulary between the languages of the eastern subgroups (12, 13, 
14) and the western subgroups (1-11) generally equivalent, as explained above, 
to Westermann’s West Sudanic. Citations are limited to common words for which 
material is available for a number of languages. It should be borne in mind that 
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for most of the languages all that is available is a short vocabulary of some 
hundred words and a few phrases, in some cases vocabulary only. This also 
accounts for the lack of prominence of verb forms. For many of the languages, 
the equivalents of even such common concepts as ‘eat,’ ‘drink,’ ‘give’ are not 
known. All in all, however, the case is rather better for the affiliation of these 
branches to the Niger-Congo family than that for the Mandingo and West 
Atlantic branches of the western area. 

Affixes are separated by hyphens from the stem morphemes. No elements are 
treated as affixes unless internal or comparative evidence of the type already dis- 
discussed provides justification.”® 

Since almost none of the languages of the eastern groups have been the 
object of a reliable phonemic analysis and most are only known from the tran- 
scription of phonetically untrained observers, it is not surprising that the phonetic 
correspondences at time seem rather capricious. Moreover, probably all the 
languages are tonal, but only for Sango is there any tonal data. Tonal phenomena 
may well be limiting conditions for some of the apparently random variations. 

Quotations from the western languages are designed to be as representative 
of the different subgroupings as possible and to show phonetic developments 
parallel to those of the eastern groups. In many instances cognate forms from 
well over one hundred languages of the western subgroups could have been cited. 
All the forms quoted are well attested in the western groups from a variety of 
languages. In the eastern groups I have usually restricted citation to a single 
dialect as representative of a language group, unless the form seemed particularly 
instructive.”* 

28 It is the loose assumption of such prefixes and suffixes, by which almost anything 
P 





can roven in languages with short words, along with other weaknesses, which nullifies 
the attempt of B. Struck to document Westermann’s first assumption of a general relationship 
all the languages of the Sudan in his Einige Sudan-Wortstamme (Zeitschrift fiir Kolonial- 
sprachen, vol. 2, pp. 231-253, 309-323, 1911). 

29 The numbers after each quotation indicate the subgroup of Niger-Congo to which 
the language in question belongs. Chief sources from which information regarding languages 
of the eastern branches have been drawn are C. K. Meek, Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria 
(2 vols., London, 1931); F. Striimpel, Vergleichendes Warterverzeichnis der Heidensprachen 
Adamawas (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 42, pp. 444-488, 1910) and Wérterverzeichnis der 
heidensprachen des Mandara-Gebirges (Adamawa) (Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, vol. 
13, pp. 47-74, 109-148, 1922); M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Documents sur les langues de 
POubangi-Chari (Actes due XIVe Congres International des Orientalistes, pp. 172-330, 
Algiers, 1905); J. Lukas, Zentralsudanische Studien (Hamburg, 1937); F. Eboue, Les Peuples 
de ’'Oubangi-Chari (Paris, 1933); J. Czekanowski, Forschungen im Nil-Kongo-Zwischengebiet 
(Leipzig, 1917), as well as works on individual languages. 

Orthographic Note: Because certain characters are not available at this printing, a few 
for proper orthography have been made. Thus, p has been substituted for d with 


2, 
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Animal, meat: E-Longuda ny2m? (12), Yungur namo (12), Kam nam (12), 
Nimbari nom-si (12), Mangbei nama (12), Bua nyam (12), Namshi nam-bo 
(12), Bute niem (13), Zande nya (14), Baramba nya (14) 

W-Degha nama (4), Adele &-nay (5), Twi nam (6), Avikam e-nyd 
(7), Gwa end (9), Ijo nama (10), Munshi i-nyam (11), Proto-Bantu *nyama 
ll 
hats E-Bute be (13) 
W-Gurma bi-a (4), Kposo bi ‘to be bad’ (5), Nupe bi ‘to be bad’ (6), 
Ekoi bi (11), Proto-Bantu *be (11) 

to be (a): E-Bute be (13), Gbaya be (14); Gbanziri ba (14) 

W-Temne ba (1), Bambara be (2), Gbanyang be (4), Ahlé ba (5), 
Efik, ba (11), Proto-Bantu *ba, *be (11) 

to be (b): E-Ghaya de (14), Bwaka le (14), Banda le (14) 

W-Temne re (1), Mende le (2), Akasele de (4), Ahlé le (5), Ewe 
le (6), Proto-Bantu */e (11) *° 

belly: E-Mumuye buru (12), Chamba fu (12), Nielim ful (12), Bute bur 
(13), Nzakara vuru (14), Bwaka bu (14), Madyo mvuru (14), Barambo bulu 
(14), Mayogu ebu (14), Azande vu-se (14), Banda ovu (14) 

W-Kissi pu-re (1), Bambara furu (2), Mossi pu-ga (4), Kebu e-futu 
(5), Igara e-fu (6), Proto-Bantu *-pu (11) 

bird: E-Kam nu (12), Nimbari nun-gu (12), Chamba nu-a (12), Kotopo 

no (12), Bua ne (12), Gbanziri nu (14), Ndogo no (14), Gbaya noi, nwe (14) 
W-Pajade u-noune (1), Mende noni (2), Alagia e-nene (7), Akpet 
d-noi (11), Ham nu (11), Proto-Bantu *-ndni (11) 

to bite: E-Daka lom (12), Vere rom (12), Bute nm (13), Mayogu nanumu 
(14) Madye romgo (14) 

W-Bambara dumu ‘eat’ (2), Grunshi dum (4), Kebu dom (5), Efik 
dum (11), Proto-Bantu *lom (11), Akunakuna num (11) 

black: E-Jen bi (12), Daka vir-ki (12), Mumuye viri (12), Zande bi (14), 
Nzakara bibiri (14), Gbanziri bi (14) , Ndogo bvibvi (14), Sango bi ‘night’ (14), 
Banda bi ‘at night’ (14) 

W-Temne bi (1), Bozo bibi (2), Kulango bi (4), Ahlé bibi (5), Kuku- 
tuku bi ‘to be dark’ (6) , Efik bire ‘to be black’ (11) 





a period beneath (a voiced apical stop); epsilon followed by tilde for epsilon with tilde above 
(a nasalized, low front unrounded vowel); inverted ¢ with tilde following for inverted c with 
tilde above (a nasalized, low back rounded vowel) —Editor. 

30 Regular correspondence involving d, |, n and r are found throughout the Niger-Congo 
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bow: E-Chamba ta-pa (12), Namshi ta-bo (12), Mumuye ta (12), Nimbari 
ton-gu (12), Mangbei san-ga (12), Gbaya te-go (14) 
W-Gola ta ‘shoot with a bow’ (1), Gbanyang ta (4), Lefana 9-ta (5), 
Ibo u-ta (6), Munshi ta (11), Proto-Bantu *-ta (11) 
breast: E-Messo bet-ku (12), Yassing bi (12), Jen mi (12), Mumuye mi 


(12) 
W-Biafada bili (1), Basari de-bil (4), Likpe le-mi (5), Akposo e-vi 
(5), Nupe e-be (6), Kyentu a-mt (11), Proto-Bantu *-bele (11) 
child: E-Mangbei bi-ga (12), Yassing bie (12), Koke ba (12), Ghaya be 
(14) , Ndogo byi (14) 
W-Fulani bi (1), Mossi bi-ga (4), Adele e-bi (5), Ewe vi (6), Gwa bi 
‘small’ (9), Proto-Bantu *bi-al ‘give birth’ (11) 
to come: E-Kaka ba (12), Bute ba ‘future auxiliary’ (13), Ndogo bya ‘future 
auxiliary’ (14) 
W-Dagari ba ‘future auxiliary’ (4), Ahl6 ba (5), Twi ba (6), Nupe 
ba ‘future auxiliary’ (6), Avikam ba (7), Abe ba (8), Ekoi ba (11) 
cow: E~Kam nak (12), Yungur na (12), Bua nya (12), Namshi na-yo (12) 
W-Fulani nag-ge (1), Serer Sin nak (1), Soninke na (2), Issala 
ndho (4), Gbari nako (6), Ham nyak (11) 
day, sun: E-Vere ula ‘day’ (12), Mumuye /a ‘sun’ (12), Mbum Io ‘day’ (12), 
Sango /a ‘sun’ (14) , Mayogu ela ‘sun’ (14), Barambo ora ‘day’ (14) 
W-Dyola la ‘day’ (2), Dagari da ‘day’ (4), Ga la ‘fire’ (6), Abe 
la ‘fire’ (8), Boritsu u-la ‘fire’ (11) 
to die: E-Bute ku ‘to kill,’ ‘to die’ (13), Sango kui (14), Zande kpi (14), 
Gbanziri kpwi (14) 
W-Senufo ku (3), Dagari kpi (4), Likpe kpi (5), Ewe ku (6), Edo 
ku ‘to kill’ (6), Kyama ku (9), Proto-Bantu *ku (11) 
dog: E-Mangbei ywa (12), Yungur bwe (12), Daka vo-na (12), Sango 
mbo (14), Gbanziri mbo (14), Ndogo bvo (14) 
W-Pajade ji-ba (1), Kposo 9-va (5), Nupe a-ba (6), Kyama gba (9), 
Proto-Bantu *m-bwa (11) 
to drink: E-Nielim nyi (12), Longuda nyo (12), Sango nio (14), Gbanziri 
nzo (14) 
W-Mossi nyu (4), Lefana ni (5), Ga nu (6), Proto-Bantu *nyu (11) 
ear: E-Longuda tu-la (12), Nimbari to-gu (12), Mangbei su-go (12), Messo 
tu (12), Waka (Mumuye) to (12), Mbum su-k (12), Nielim tu-la (12), Sari 
to-ko (12), Masa to-go-r (12), Bute to (13), Zande tu-e (14), Ndogo tu (14), 
Barambo tu, tuku (14), Banda otu (14) 
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W-Ahl6 9-t9 (5), Ewe to (6), Gure ku-to (11), Proto-Bantu *le-to 
*ko-to (11) 
to eat: E-Messo li (12), Namshi le (12) Yassing re (12), Daka li (12), 
Gbaya li (14), Zande ri (14), Barambo /e (14) 
W-Temne di (1), Mwi li (2), Foro li (3), Mossi di, ri, li (4), Anyi- 
mere di (5), Ibo ri, li (6), Gwa di (9), Proto-Bantu *le (11) 
eye: E-Yungur nu (12), Longuda nyu-la (12), Kam anu (12), Jen niy (12), 
Kumba (Mumuye) n9-r (12), Vere n9-r (12), Nielim nyi (12) 
W-Mampa nyeny (1), Nafana nye-ne (3), Issala ni (4), Ahl6 e-nu 
(5), Ewe nu (6), Efik e-nyin (11) 
fish: E-Masa $i (12), Mbum seo, nzui (12), Laka (Mbum group) sui (12), 
Koke sa-p (12), Gbanziri si (14), Ndogo se (14), Sango susu (14) 
W-Bulom si-su (1), Kisi suw-o (1), Ibo a-zi (6), Munshi e-su (11), 
Proto-Bantu *n-swe (11) 
fly: E-Daka ge (12), Jen ize™ (12), Vere guyku-s (12), Bute ygi-b (13), 
Ghbaya dzi (14), Gbanziri ygi, yguygu (14), Zande zi, zi (14) 
W-lbo i-ji, 0-jiji (6), Ekoi ejiy (11), Ololumo e-kinki (11), Kahugu 
ku-ge (11), Proto-Bantu *-ge (11) 
four: E-Munga (Jen) nyia (12), Kam nar (12), Messo nan (12), Mbum 
nyiay (12), Nielim neni (12), Yassing nei (12), Chamba nara (12), Daka 
nasa (12), Vere nar-ko (12), Longuda nnyet (12), Mangbei bi-na (12), Bute 
nasi-b (13), Gbaya nara (14), Gbanziri bo-na (14) Banda va-na (14), Nadyo 
wo-na (14) 
W-Fulani nai (1), Bambara nani (2), Mossi a-nasi (4), Adele a-na 
(5), Ibo a-na (6), Avikam a-nd (7), Abe e-nd (8), Gwa nwani (9), Ijo i-nei 
(10), Koro a-nar (11), Efik i-na (11), Proto-Bantu *nai 
fowl, chicken: E-Mbum kaka (12), Vere koku-s (12), Chamba ko-a (12), 
Mangbei kaga (12), Gbanziri koko (14) 
W-Bale koko (5), Guang koko (6), Proto-Bantu *-k2k2 (11) 
to give: E~Longuda na (12), Yungur na (12), Bute naha (13) 
W-Mwin na (2), Senufo na (3), Ewe na (6), Avikam na (7), Munshi 
na (11) 
goat: E~Yungur mbwere (12), Bua mbi (12), Yendang (Mumuye group) 
bi (12), Messo viu (12), Chamba vi-a (12), Nimbari be-gu (12), Durru (Vere 
group) bi-o (12), Kam impili (12), Gbanziri bele (14), Ndogo be (14) 
W-Wolof bei (1), Ahlé a-gbo (5), Alagia o-buri (7), Ibo o-bori (10), 
Abua ebweli (11), Proto-Bantu *m-boli (11) 
head: E-Nielim su (12), Daka ti-i (12), Mono, Laka (Mbum group) tu-l 
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(12), Mata (Mbum group) to (12) 
W-Akpafu i-ti (5), Twi e-ti (6), Esopon i-su (11), Ikom de-tu (11), 
Proto-Bantu *-to (11) 
knee: E-Longuda kw2-dum-le (12), Chamba dundu-la (12), Kam a-luny 
(12), Nimbari lo-gu (12), Namshi dodu-ko (12), Gengle (Mumuye group) 
ruy (12), Bute juyne (13) 
W-Mampa i-loyk, i-doyk (1), Mossi dun-di (4), Akunakuna 
a-roy (11), Efik e-doy (11), Proto-Bantu *-lu (11) 
to laugh: E-Jen mama (12), Gbaya mama (14), Banda omo (14), Zande 
moma (14), Gbanziri mo (14) 
W-Bulom mam (1), Chala m2 (4), Adele moma (5), Nupe m2 (6), 
Efik mam (11) 
leg: E-Masa kul (12), Messo kuri (12), Nimbari kura (12), Bute gul, gur 
(13), Madyo kula (14), Ndogo ko (14), Gbaya ku (14) 
W-Dagomba gha-le (4), Anyimere de-kpare (5), Kebu ke-ghari-ko 
(5), Newole kpole (6), Bitare u-guru (11), Proto-Bantu *-golo (11) 
leopard: E-Daka gbe (12) , Chamba go-a (12), Vere go, go-z (12), Mumuye 
gbe (12), Gbaya go (14), Sango ze (14) 
W-Bulom i-gbe (1), Akasele egbe (4), Ibo a-go (6), Proto-Bantu 
*-gwe (11) 
man: E-Daka ne (12), Kam nyi (12), Longuda nyi-re (12) 
W-Nalu nyie (1), Mende nu (2), Mossi ni (4), Adele e-ni (5), Yo 
ruba &-ni (6), Ekoi ni (11) 
moon: E-Munga (Jen) fi (12), Yungur fe (12), Nimbari fuo (12), Mang- 
bei fia (12), Bua fio (12), Nielim pien (12), Laka (Mbum group) feo (12), 
Mayogu epe (14), Gbanziri pe (14), Ndogo pfi (14) 
W-Bulom i-pa (1), Pajade fa (1), Puguli peno (4) Likpe ko-fa (5), 
Igbira u-fe (6), Avikam pe (7), Kyama pe (9), Ham fi (11) 
mouth: E-Munga (Jen) mwa (12), Nielim mu (12), Nimbari nyi-ge (12), 
Messo nyau (12), Gbaya mu (14), Madyo mumu (14), Gbaya nu, ymu (14), 
Banda a-ma (14) 
W-Gola nya (1), Nafana nyo (3), Dagomba nw?-le (4), Ahlé e-nu 
(5), Ewe nu (6), Alagia o-mwa (7), Abe o-nwa (8), Efik i-nua (11), Proto- 
Bantu *-nwa (11)* 
31 The base-form must be *nwa, from which *mwa develops by assimilation of the 


dental nasal to the labial position of the w in some languages. Further simplification of mwe 
to ma is found in some instances. 
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neck: E-Nimbari koli (12), Namshi kol-ko (12), Mangbei goa (12), Messo 
gono (12), Bute kor (13), Sango golo, goro, gon (14), Zande goro (14), Ma- 
yogo guru (14), Gbanziri golo (14), Barambo golo (14) 
W-Limba kont (1), Kpelle koy (2), Twi e-koy (6), Nde ¥-koy 
(11), Ololumo de-kolo (11), Ikom ké-koro (11) 
nose: E-Messo ono (12), Chamba nyi-ra (12), Bute myo-r (13), Gbanziri 
6 (14), Manjombo nyo” (14) 
W-Mano nyu (2), Konjaga nyu-r (4), Birifo nyi (4), Sankotrofi 
o-yu (5), Avatime li-ny? (5), Alagia i-nyi (7), Ijo nini (10), Yala eyu (il) 
saliva: E-Mbum sa-m (12), Vere to-tu (12), Chamba so-ra (12), Gbaya 
sa (14), Ndogo tso (14) 
W-Avatime si-ta (5), Ewe ta (6), Proto-Bantu *-ta (11) 
salt: E-Mbum to-m (12), Mumuye ta (12), Gbaya té, toy (14) 
W-Bulanda tom (1), Bijogo n-to (1), Legba to-m (4), Basa to (6) 
to say: E-Bute ta (13), Gbaya t9 (14), Banda to (14) 
W-Akyulo ta (4), Dagari to-he (4), Adele ta (5), Edo ta (6) 
to sleep: E-Nielim lelo (12), Gbanziri lala (14), Banda lo (14), Gbaya 
ra (14) 
W-Bulom Jo! (1), Likpe le (5), Ibo la (6), Alagia veva (7), Yala 
la (11), Proto-Bantu */al- (11) 
stone: E~Munga (Jen) tei (12), Kam a-tal (12), Nimbari tali (12), Mumuye 
tari (12), Bua ta (12), Mangbei sa (12), Bute seule (13), Gbaya ta (14), 
Sango te (14) 
W-Gurma tan-i (4), Adele de-ta (5), Ga te (6), Kamuku tale (11), 
Proto-Bantu *-tale (11) 
ten: E-Jen fwia (12), Munga (Jen) fu (12), Yungur pu (12), Kam buu 
(12), Mbum bu (12), Duli (Vere group) bo (12), Gbaya bu, bua, buko (14) 
W-Wolof buko (1), Mende pu (2), Akyulo fuya (4), Lipke fu (5), 
Grebo pu (6), Munshi pu (11) 
three: E-Munga (Jen) tat (12), Mumuye tati (12), Nimbari tat (12), Bua 
ter (12), Longuda sar (12), Kam Zar (12), Nielim teri (12), Masa ata (12), 
Yassing (Mbum group) sai (12), Daka tara (12), Chamba tora (12), Vere 
tari-ko (12), Namshi tatu (12), Bute tare-b (13), Gbaya tare (14), Sango 
ota (14), Mayogu ba-ta (14), Zanda bia-ta (14), Nzakara ata (14), Gbanziri 
bo-ta (14), Banda yvo-ta (14) 
W-Fulani tati (1), Nafana tare (3), Gurma ta, n-ta (4), Kebu ta (5), 
Yoruba e-ta (6), Ijo tere (10), Kagoro tat (11), Proto-Bantu *tato (11) 
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tongue: E-Munga lyem (12), Kam a-lim (12), Teme (Mumuye group) 
lem (12), Mbum lima (12), Mangbei na-lim-no (12), Yungur liemie (12), 
Gbaya lembe (14) 

W-Pajade pu-leme (1), Tobote le-limbi-ri (4), Adele ge-lema (5), 

Yasgua u-lema (11), Proto-Bantu *-leme (11) 
tooth: E~Daka nyine (12), Koki ni (12), Bute nyin (13), Gbaya nini (14) 

W-Bola pu-nyi (1), Bambara nyin (2), Dagomba nyine (4), Lefana 
a-nyi (5), Igbira a-nyi (6), Avikam e-nyini (7), Ari a-nye (8), Kamuku 
li-nye (11) 

tree (a): E-Chamba ti-a (12), Daka ti-ma (12), Longuda ti-ka (12), Nim- 
bari t€ (12), Koke teo (12), Teme (Mumuye group) te (12), Vere te (12), 
Ghaya te (14) 

W-Nalu n-ti (1), Dagari ti-a (4), Ahlé e-ti (5), Ewe a-ti (6), Alagia 
e-te (7), Ari ti ‘fire wood’ (8), Ijo te (10), Ekoi e-ti (11), Proto-Bantu 
*-te (11) 

tree (b) : E-Bute kon (13) 

W-Gola kulu (1), Vai koy (2), Ibo -ko ‘firewood’ (6), Yergum 

a-kun (11), Proto-Bantu *-koni ‘firewoord’ (11) 
two: E-Nimbari bala (12), Messo bala (12), Daka bara (12), Bute 
bine-b (13) 

W-Temne ki-bari ‘twins’ (1), Avatime o-ba (5), Twi e-bien (6), Nde 

i-bal (11), Suga bala (11), Proto-Bantu *-bale, *-bele (11), 
white: E~Mumuye puru (12), Mbum fu ‘to be white’ (12), Daka bur-ki (12), 
Mangbei pu (12), Bute eburi (13), Sango vulu (14), Zande pu-si (14) 

W-Dyola fur (1), Mende puru (2), Akyulo pua (4), Adele fu (5), 

Tewi puro (6), Ewe fu (6), Munshi popo (11) 


Cotumsia UNIvERsITY 
New Yorx, New Yor 

















NOTES ON LACANDON MARRIAGE 
PHILLIP ann MARY BAER?* 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


N the son of a Lacandén family of the Pethd region? has reached 
puberty, the father suggests that a wife be found for him. When they 
have considered the eligible girls and selected one who meets the boy’s require- 
ments, the father, usually accompanied by the son, goes to visit her family. The 
subject of marriage is brought up by the boy’s father as the sun is going down 
and darkness is settling. When the father is ready to ask, he lights a home-made 
cigar which he smokes whenever he is not conversing. If one cigar is used up, he 
makes another; for he must smoke until the conversation is concluded. The talk 
is kept as tactful and diplomatic as possible. If there was any game seen on the 
trail this is discussed. When all are in a mellow mood, the question is broached. 
The following is a typical conversation as dictated to us by Chankin: 


Boys’ father: je’ wAj a ts’a’ikten a ti’ar 
will if you give me your daughter 
(Will you give me your daughter?) 
Girl’s father: ma’ in ts’a’iktech wA mA’ uts ta wich 
not I give you if mot good your eyes 
(I won't give her to you. What if she doesn’t please you? ) 





1 For suggestions for arrangement of the data, the writers wish to acknowledge aid given 
by Dr William L. Wonderly and Ralph K. Smith, two members of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics staff. [Among investigators of the much-visited Lacandén area, Mr and Mrs Baer 
are to my knowledge the only people who have lived as an accepted part of a native community 
over a period of years and who converse with the Lacandénes in their own language. They have 
thus had more opportunity for an appreciation of their culture and for getting accurate informa- 
tion from natives than most of the other investigators have had—W. L. Wonderly.} 

2 The Petha (or Pelhé) region is near the lake of this name in eastern Chiapas, Mexico. 
There are three families there: Chankin with his two wives and two children, Mateo with his 
two wives, and Enrique with his wife, sister and two children. We have been living there 
approximately four years. Unless otherwise stated, data for this paper apply to the Petha region. 

Lacandén is a dialect of the Maya language. The orthography used in the transcriptions 
in this article is phonemic, but with certain digraphs used in an adaptation to Spanish. The 
phonemes as transcribed are: consonants p, t, k, ’, b, p’, t’, k’, ts ch ts’, ch’, s, sh, j, m, n, w, 
y, t; vowels i, u, 0, A, a. The symbol ’ marks glottal stop phoneme except in the digraphs 
REA a? ch? hid: ate cheudiiah ttt vhataamm, The esudel a aiade oaiheulaaas 
unrounded vowel. Other symbols have approximately the same values as in Spanish (sh as in 
English) . 
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Suitor: je’ a ts’a’ikten ne’uts tin wich 

will you give me very good my eyes 

(Will you give her to me? She pleases me very much.) 
Girl’s father: je’ in ts’a’iktech outs ta wich 

will I give you good your eyes 

(Good, I'll give her to you since she pleases you.) 


The above is a sort of composite text, for a man generally asks four times 
on as many succeeding nights. Sometimes, the answer is in the affirmative the first 
time; but the father of the bride-to-be usually makes the suitor wait for the 
four nights. If the father is not successful, the son may come alone. In one case 
the father, Enrique, went to ask for the daughter of José Maria at Hetha and 
was refused. Later his son, Jorge went along but he was refused also. At times 
the person asking is refused point blank and if the suitor insists, the father 
says, “Don’t you have ears?” The girl’s father may tell the suitor to ask her 
mother, but the mother always leaves the decision to the father. 

When the affirmative answer is received, a return trip is made five days later. 
On this trip, the suitor brings gifts for the mother, father, and bride-to-be. Gen- 
erally, the gifts consist of two coténes* for the father and one coton and shirt 
each for the mother and daughter. Some fathers, under acculturative influences, 
now request shotguns and liquor. On other trips the suitor brings game birds or 
fish and presents them to the girl, as was the case when Chankin married his 
second wife. 

The suitor returns for his bride when the moon has attained the position it 
was when he received the answer. He finds an Aj’osh (Ramén) tree,* cuts the 
wood in pieces and brings them in to the fireplace. Most of the wood is split into 
kindling, but three pieces, six to eight feet in length, are cut and brought immedi- 
ately into the house and placed in the fire. 

As darkness falls the suitor lights his cigar and gradually the conversation 
turns to the bride. The following conversation was dictated to us by Chankin 
as typical: 





3 There are two types of garments worn by the men: one is woven by the women, the 
other is made from cotton cloth which is bought from passing merchants and chicle gatherers. 
They buy three or three and a half meters and fold it in half. The sides are then sewed up, 
leaving only arm holes. A hole is cut at the center for the head and is reénforced with thread, 
as is the hem. The garment they weave is made into two sections trimmed with red and sewed 
the same as the other. 

4 This tree is used only in the region of Pethé. Elsewhere, a substitute is used, preferably 
one that when burnt retains it coals like the Ramén tree. The coals are placed underneath 
their hammocks to warm them, since many have no blankets. The fact that it makes good coals 
may be the reason for this preferred tree. 














Father: 


Father: 
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je’ a tsaikten a _ tiar 

will you give me your daughter 

(Will you give me your daughter?) 

je’ in ts’a’iktech ma’ k’or tu meyaj tin tan 

will I give you lazy her work I think 

(I'll give her to you but I think she’s lazy.) 

ba’ik ten mA’ in meyaj m4’ k’oren tin meya ten 
like me not I work lazy me my work me 
(Then she’s like me for I’m very lazy.) 


: tech sak’orech ta meyaj 


you ambitious your work 

(You are a good worker.) 

mA’ je’ a __ ts’a’ikten 

no will you give me 

(No, I’m not; will you give her to me?) 

je’ in ts’a’iktech chen k ir a jaAtsik otsir a jatsik 
will I give you only we see you hit poor you hit 
yoko meyaj m4’ to ki’ metaj a wooch a _ jaAtsej 

at work not entirely good made your food you hit will 
mA’ ai jAtsej yete nukuch che’ ma’ riki’ u_ yik 
not you hit with big wood not getup she hear 
tAn ra je’ ints’a’iktech 

call here will I give you 

(I'll give her to you, only don’t hit the poor girl. Hit her if she doesn’t 
do her work well. Don’t hit her with a large stick or she won't be able to 
get up and do your bidding. Here I’m giving you the girl.) 


At this point the girl’s father takes hold of the girl’s hand and the suitor reaches 
out for it. 


Suitor: 


Father: 


bay tin chukaj u k’sb bay ta _ ts’aten 

good I grab her hand good you gave me 

(Good, you've given her to me. I now have her hand.) 

tin ts'atech ma’ ti’ a _ kokintik ma’ ka’ka’tej 

I gaveyou not it you throw not warm 

t’? a purik ou meyaj ba’ik bishten ma’ in 

it you throw her work like likeme not I 
purik u meyaj a wishkit pAyej tu wenen 
throw her work your mother-in-law call her sleep 
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(I gave her to you but don’t get mad and throw away the food she 
made. I don’t throw away the food your mother-in-law gives me. Call 
her to go to sleep.) 


Then the father gives the suitor his daughter’s hammock and the couple now 
married, go to an unoccupied corner to prepare for the night. Unless there has 
been a different agreement beforehand, the married couple go to live at the 
groom’s caribal,® where they occupy a house of their own near the boy’s former 
home. The couple stay for a period of five to ten days with the girl’s parents, 
giving them time to become acquainted with each other. At the end of this time 
they leave for the new house. 


PERMITTED AND NON-PERMITTED MARRIAGES 
Cross-cousin marriages are permitted, that is, marriage with the son or 
daughter of one’s maternal uncle or with the son or daughter of one’s paternal 
aunt. Parallel-cousin marriages are not permitted. An old widower is not expected 
to take a young girl for his wife; rather, it is though more proper if the woman 
is closer to his own age. Mateo says that no one could marry into the totem® 
k’ambor or nawato (faisin).” Marriage is not permitted with outsiders or whites. 


GENERAL ATTITUDES TOWARD MARRIAGE 


The evident social importance of marriage is illustrated by the fact that 
there are few single people among the Lacandénes. This may be due in part 
to the belief which Mateo related to us, that when the world ends, all the La- 
candénes will be gathered at the ruins of Yaxchilan, where the gods will decapi- 
tate all of them who are single, hang them up by their heels, gather their blood 
in bowls, and use the blood to paint the houses. The importance attached to 
marriage can be illustrated by the fact that an aged widow has come over to 
live with one of the families in hope of getting the young man of the household 
as a husband. When we were in the field all the men were married with the 





5 Caribal is the general term given to the places where the Lacandénes live. 

6 In the Petha region there are only two yo’onen (totems): ba’ats’ (monkey) and k’ek’en 
(pig). We have been able to trace an intermingling of totems in Chankin’s family to the third 
generation. What happened earlier than that the informant was not able to tell us. 

7 This k’ambor or faisin group is reported to have lived in the vicinity of Yaxchilin, 
but Mateo does not know if they are living today. He gave no indication that they even married 
at all. The k’ambor totem group has certain legendary or supernatural implications; Mateo says 
they were able to talk with the gods and find out who was going to die or be sick. They could 
also ascertain the proper sacrifice which would appease the gods and then offer it for the people. 
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exception of three young fellows. Since then word has come that two of these 
are now matri 

Usually a man begins to look for a wife when he reaches the age of puberty. 
This period is generally marked by the appearance of hair on the face, and 
usually occurs between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, we estimate. A 
girl is eligible to be married when she is capable of patting out tortillas; thus, 
it is not surprising to see a man with one or more child brides. Mateo’s two 
young brides support this conclusion, one being around twelve and the other 
perhaps eight or ten years of age. It is not obligatory that a man be young when 
he marries; one often sees a man in his forties looking for another wife. 

The physical appearance of the bride is given thoughtful consideration. The 
father and the suitor must be satisfied before the marriage takes place. Generally, 
a plump girl who is somewhat shorter than the boy is desired. In the matter of 
cooking, tortilla-making is the only ability required of a bride. 

It is regarded as highly immoral for two young people to have pre-marital 
relationships. One who does is believed to suffer greatly in hell,* serving as a 
horse for the devil. However, wife-exchange occasionally takes place, and some- 
times a wife is offered to a single man. In El Cedro, near Yaxchilan, the women 
are offered to almost all newcomers. José Tarano, of the El Real plantation, says 
the Lacandones of Petha used to have the same practices. 

Polygyny is the general practice among the Lacandones. 


DIVORCE AND SEPARATION 


A man who wants to divorce his wife must find another husband for her. 
If one is found and is agreeable to the wife, then the husband must send her to 
him with all her personal possessions. He cannot keep anything he had given her, 
such as clothing, beads, etc. If there are any children, the woman takes them to 
her new home. 

A wife may also divorce her husband and go to another man. In this case 
she leaves her children and the possessions given her by the former husband. 
This happened with José Maria at Petha. His wife went to join Pepe, brother 
of Chankin, leaving their daughter behind. If there is a baby that is not yet 
weaned, the mother takes it with her but is expected to return it when it is weaned. 
Sometimes the baby stays with the mother until she has a child by the new 
husband. 

Separation often results if the husband beats the wife and does not give her 


8 The Lacandén concept of hell differs from the Christian concept, partly in that it involves 
a place of intense cold as well as heat. 
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food and clothes. Enrique, when he was living near Lake Metsabak, had given 
one of his daughters to another Lacandén named José. He ill-treated her, and 
Enrique insisted that she come home. 

At other times a wife fails to become adjusted to her new environment and 
runs away to her parents’ home. If a reconciliation cannot be effected, the girl 
remains with her parents. Sometimes the presents mentioned above are returned 
and sometimes not; the decision is left to the husband. 

If another wife refuses to accept the husband’s new wife, the latter is some- 
times sent back to her parents. All gifts are retained by the rejected wife. 

If the husband dies, the wife returns to her parents, unless another man 
living at the same caribal will take her as his wife. If her parents are not living, 
she goes to live with one of her brothers. 


FAMILY LIFE 

Among the Lacandénes of this region there very rarely occur quarrels or 
disputes within the family. If there are such, they are very conspicuous and of 
short duration. One day, one of the women came over to our house in tears. 
She called her husband “terrible,” for he had spanked their little daughter. Still 
their companionship was congenial and no harsh words were used in getting 
the necessary work done. No nagging is seen or heard. Sometimes discipline 
is used on a young wife if she does her work inefficiently. One day, one of the 
young wives of Mateo gave us some toasted tortillas. In one of them was a dead 
roach, and when Mateo saw it, he took both his wives aside and administered 


spankings. 

The husband is always considered head of his home and in him alone rests 
the authority and control of the household. Even so, the wives are always shown 
much consideration, and are consulted in the making of decisions. 

In general, the wife is unrestricted in her activities; she can come and go 
whenever she pleases. She has control over the purchase and sale of her chickens 
and their eggs. Occasionally the husband persuades the wife to sell some of these 
eggs and chickens to an outsider, providing the person is a friend of the husband. 
The only restriction we have observed is that the women cannot actively offer 
incense and foods to the idols (brazeros), although they prepare the food that 
is to be used for this purpose. When there is more than one wife, the first wife 
prepares most of the food for offering. 


Summer Instrrute oF Lineutstics 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 




















THE GENERATION TYPE KINSHIP SYSTEM 
IN THE MARSHALL AND GILBERT ISLANDS 


ALEXANDER SPOEHR 


Soom GENERATION, or “Hawaiian,” type kinship system presents a wide- 
spread set of occurrences through Polynesia, Micronesia, and Malaysia. In 
addition, local variations of this system are common. The purpose of this paper 
is to compare the kinship systems of the Marshall and Gilbert Islands of 
Micronesia for the light such comparison throws on the properties of the genera- 
tion kinship system as a distinctive type. 

Within the Micronesian area, both generation and lineage type kinship 
systems exist, the latter form having been reported from Truk.’ How these type 
systems are related to each other, and their possible correlations with kinds of 
household and family composition, systems of land tenure, and other aspects of 
social organization are larger problems whose final solution depends on additional 
comparative work with the gradually expanding materials resulting from post-war 
field work in Micronesia. The present paper is an exploratory probing into 
Micronesian kinship.” 

The Marshall and Gilbert Islands form a long chain of coral atolls, which 
with the adjoining Ellice group, stretch for some 1400 miles across the equator 
between latitude 12°N and 10°S. Environmental conditions are much alike for 
both the Marshalls and the Gilberts, though the differences in latitude of the 
individual atolls result in some variation in wind and rainfall. But the limited 
natural resources available to man, and the adaptions he has made to his environ- 
ment are basically similar. And granted the known differences in culture between 
the Marshall and Gilbert islanders, the available information on their overall 
culture patterns show fundamental resemblances. Comparisons of social organiza- 
tion can thus be made within a similar environmental framework that also 
encompasses the basic adjustments made to the habitat. 

In its “pure” form, the terminological pattern of a Hawaiian system is a 
relatively simple one that crystallizes out along generation lines. Ego classes both 
parallel. and cross-cousins with siblings; uncles and aunts are classed with the 
father and mother respectively; and the grandparental generation of collateral 





1 G. P. Murdock and W. H. Goodenough, Social Organization of Truk (Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, pp. 331-343, 1947). 

2 I am indebted to Dr Frederick Eggan for a critical reading of this paper, and for the 
stimulation derived from our frequent discussions of social organization. 
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relatives is generally classed with the grandparents. In the descending genera- 
tions, nephews and nieces are classed with one’s own children; and the children 
of these are classed together as grandchildren. Qualifying terms denoting the 
sex of the person referred to are commonly used with the basic term; a distinction 
between older and younger siblings is usually made; and sometimes a single term 
may be used reciprocally between members of alternating generations. Additional 
extension of the terminology follows this same stratified pattern. 

These are the principal features of the consanguinal terminology. The affinal 
terminology is somewhat variable from group to group, but shows the same gen- 
eration stratification characteristic of the consanguine terms. We shall now 
proceed to a brief comparison of the available data on Marshallese and Gilbertese 
kinship with the following specific questions in mind. In what way does the 
Marshallese and Gilbertese terminological pattern conform or deviate from a 
Hawaiian type system? In each case, what are the principal social groupings 
based on kinship associated with each terminology? Does such comparison allow 
us to state additional general characteristics of the Hawaiian system as a type 
form? The last question is really the important one, for it signifies a search for 
further properties associated with a distinctive terminological pattern for group- 
ing relatives. 

MARSHALLESE KINSHIP 

Marshallese kinship terminology groups consanguine relatives as follows, 
for both male and female speakers. In ego’s generation, parallel-cousins are 
classed with siblings as older or younger brother, or older or younger sister. The 
cross-cousin of the same sex also is classed as a sibling in the same manner. The 
cross-cousin of opposite sex is classed as a sibling in the vocative terminology 
(seldom used, as personal names generally supplant kinship terms in direct 
address) , but in the referential terminology is given a special designation. 

In the first ascending generation, the mother’s sister, the father’s sister, and 
the wives of the father’s brother and mother’s brother are all classed with the 
mother. The father’s brother and the husbands of the father’s sister and the 
mother’s sister are grouped with the father. The mother’s brother is given a 
separate designation. 

3 Based on field work conducted for the Chicago Natural History Museum in 1947, 
under the Codrdinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology sponsored by the Pacific 
Science Board of the National Research Council. Work in the Marshalls was concentrated at 
Majuro village, on Majuro Atoll. In describing the kinship terminology, I have centered 
attention on the kinship pattern whereby relatives are classified and grouped. The kinship terms 


themselves are extraneous to the central point of this paper and have been omitted. They will 
be included in a future monograph that deals specifically with Marshallese social organization. 
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In the first descending generation, a woman classes all her consanguine rela- 
tives as children (or son and daughter, if a sex qualifier is added to the basic 
term). A man, however, applies a special nepotic term to his sister’s children, 
thereby distinguishing them from his own and his brother’s children, all of whom 
are classed together. 

The second descending generation are all classed as grandchildren, the same 
term being used as the one for grandmother. 

In the affinal terminology, a male ego classes his wife’s sister with his own 
sister. The wife’s sister’s children, however, are classed with his own. The wife’s 
parents are classed with the father and mother. Special terms are applied to the 
wife’s sister’s husband, the wife’s brother, and the sister’s husband. When ego 
is female, she classes the husband’s brother with her own brother, and his children 
with her own. The husband’s parents are classed as father and mother. Special 
terms are applied to the husband of the husband’s sister, the wife of the husband’s 
brother, and the brother’s wife. 

From this description, it can be seen that Marshallese consanguine terminology 
differs from a straight generation type in two ways: (a) In the referential 
terminology, the cross-cousin of opposite sex is classed separately from that of 
the same sex and from parallel-cousins, though this distinction is not made 
vocatively. (b) There is a special term applied to the mother’s brother. Con- 
versely, a man (but not a woman) uses a special nepotic term for his sister’s 
children. 

Both of these terminological features are related tc other aspects of the social 
organization. The special term for the cross-cousin of opposite sex is related to 
cross-cousin marriage as a preferred form. Actually however, the incidence of 
cross-cousin marriage at the present time is low, and there is unfortunately no 
documentary evidence to determine whether or not it was once higher. The use 
of special avuncular and nepotic terms is related to the maternal lineage, which 
functions as a vehicle for transmission of land rights, as a political unit, and 
as a mechanism for determining ascribed status in a society that still recognizes 
commoner and noble classes. 

Although the Marshallese pattern of classification is thus not a “pure” 
generation or Hawaiian system, it can be regarded as a variant form rather than 
as a completely separate and distinct type. The special avuncular and nepotic 
terms produce the effect of an overlay of lineage features on a generation base, 
and reflect the importance of the maternal lineage as a social unit. The special 
term for cross-cousin of opposite sex is not operative in the vocative terminology 
and does not separate completely cross- from parallel-cousins. The Marshallese 
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system still maintains an emphasis on generation characteristic of the Hawaiian 


type. 

Certain of the more formalized behavior patterns may be commented on 
briefly. The brother-sister relation is one of mutual respect, and joking with any 
sort of sexual reference is carefully avoided. This respect behavior is extended 
to parallel-cousins. However, with the cross-cousin of opposite sex, extreme 
familiarity prevails. The referential terminology is consistent with this behavior 
pattern, as well as with cross-cousin marriage; the vocative terms are not. 

Between adults of adjacent generations, behavior is mutually respectful, and 
is noticeably so between a father and his oldest son. The mother’s brother is 
not accorded a very special or extreme form of respect, though as he is often 
the lineage head, his position traditionally demands respect. Between alternating 
generations, relations are more familiar, and it is not unusual to see grandparents 
and grandchildren joking on sexual matters (kajak enana, as the Marshallese 
say). 

Among affinal kin, privileged familiarity prevails between a man and his 
wife’s sister, and a woman and her husband’s brother. Sibling terms are used by 
these relatives, again an inconsistency with the behavior between real brother and 
sister. Both levirate and sororate are considered desirable, and are traditional 
forms of preferential marriage, but the incidence of these marriage types is very 
low today. In contrast with these relationships of privileged familiarity, probably 
the most formalized mutual respect relation in the Marshalls is that between 
a man and his wife’s brother. This is further extended to the wife’s brother's wife. 
The nature of this relationship seems to be connected with the more inclusive 
relationship between the two lineages involved, with the extreme respect between 
a man and his wife’s brother a mechanism for avoiding possible conflict. 

The extensive use of personal names and the generally casual nature of most 
overt behavior among kinfolk make it difficult to determine the range of the 
kinship system. Kinship is extended bilaterally among both mother’s and father’s 
kin to all those individuals to whom an actual genealogical relation is known. 
However, except for chiefly families, such relationships are not traced through 
more than one or two deceased ancestral generations. 

In addition to this rather diffuse bilateral extension, the maternal lineage 
is also used as a structural framework for extending kinship. The father’s lineage, 
the mother’s lineage, and the spouse’s lineage are all considered as kinfolk. Kin- 
ship is furthermore extended in a diluted form to the members of ego’s clan, 
but today it is not likewise extended to all the members of the father’s clan or 
the spouse’s clan. All in all, kinship is relatively widely extended, but the range 
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of the system is not fixed with any degree of sharpness, and its outer limits tend 
to be blurred. In this respect it can be contrasted with systems that make use of 
highly developed clan structures to determine the range of kinship. 

A word should also be said as to the household. The household as a residence 
unit is very variable in size and composition. Extended families often comprise 
the domestic residence or household group, but these do not conform to well- 
defined matrilocal or patrilocal residence patterns. It cannot be said that residence 
is prevailingly patrilocal, matrilocal, or neolocal. All forms occur. The domestic 
family is a relatively fluid group, adding and subtracting members through time 
in a way that gives stress to bilateral ties rather than to unilateral ones alone. 
Marriage is apt to be brittle, and adoption of children is common, both factors 
that make for the variability in size and composition that is the household’s 
dominant characteristic. 

Lastly, there is the question of descent groupings. There are two formally 
recognized, unilateral descent groups associated with the kinship system. The 
first and most important is the maternal lineage (Marshallese bwij). Perhaps 
due to Japanese and Western influence, the bwij to a good many people may 
include other than relatives in the maternal line, but for purposes of control and 
inheritance of land rights and succession to title, the bwij is a maternal lineage. 
Each lineage has a head, generally the oldest member, whose office descends in 
the maternal line, and who is the political representative of the lineage. Land 
tights, among commoners at least, are held usually (though not always) by the 
lineage, with the lineage head exercising varying degrees of control as the lineage’s 
representative. 

The other unilateral group is the matrilineal clan, which can be considered 
an aggregation of lineages. The clans today are named, exogamous, and non- 
totemic. They underlie the class system in that the nobility come from a few 
major clans. Otherwise their functions are not striking. Clan members have the 
obligation of extending hospitality to one another, but the clans are not highly 
formalized units with distinctive and ramifying functions that sharply segment 
the society. In the daily routine, the lineage is more important. 

In addition to clan and lineage, there is an un-named, variable in size, and 
tather ill-defined grouping of bilateral kin that nevertheless is an important 
kinship entity. It is doubtful to what extent it is conceived as a formal grouping 
by the people themselves. But it functions as a sort of mutual aid group in that 
one feels free to call one of its members for help—such as in carrying a log to 
the beach for making a canoe hull. It is also the group that codperates to put 
on the kemem, or first birthday celebration, for a child, one of the more import- 
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ant events in Marshallese life. This body of relatives consists of an effective, 
codperating, bilateral kindred, generally larger than a lineage but smaller than 
a clan, beyond which the obligations of kinship rapidly diminish in intensity. 


GILBERTESE KINSHIP 


The following Gilbertese material is based on the fragmenta-y documentary 
sources, and on information obtained from three Gilbertese from Makin who 
were living on Majuro Atoll in the Marshalls at the time I was conducting field 
work there. As a result, the data are sketchy, though they allow comparison 
with Marshallese kinship. A field study of Gilbertese social organization is a 
real need for comparative work in Oceania, as the Gilberts lie in a critical area 
along the border between Micronesia and Polynesia. 

In 1860 the Reverend Hiram Bingham collected a kinship schedule in the 
Gilberts for Lewis Morgan, who incorporated it in his Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Human Family. The Gilbertese system as reported by Bing- 
ham was considered and classified by Morgan as a Hawaiian type. Although 
the testimony of my Gilbertese informants disagreed with Morgan on a few 
points, the schedules I obtained did not differ from a generation pattern. The 
terminological classification of relatives is as follows. For both male and female 
speakers, parallel- and cross-cousins are classed with siblings as brothers and 
sisters. In the first ascending generation, my own informants classed all uncles 
with the father and all aunts with the mother. Morgan’s terms refer to the 
father’s sister’s husband as “brother-in-law of my father”; the father’s brother's 
wife as “sister-in-law of my father”; the mother’s sister’s husband as “brother- 
in-law of my mother”; and the mother’s brother’s wife as “mother-in-law.” * With 
the possible exception of the last, these terms sound suspiciously like literal 
translations of descriptive relationships asked for by Bingham of his Gilbertese 
informants. 

The lineal and collateral members of the grandparental generation are all 
classed as grandparents. In the first descending generation, children of all 
brothers or sisters, real or classificatory, are classed with own children. The chil- 
dren of these are in turn all grandchildren. A single term is used for grandchildren 
and grandparents. 

The Gilbertese referential terminology for consanguine relatives differs from 
the Marshallese, therefore, in that special terms are not used for mother’s 





4 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 17, 1871). 
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brother, sister’s child, or cross-cousin of opposite sex. The Gilbertese pattern of 
dassification is completely a generation type. 

In the affinal part of the Gilbertese system, a man classes his wife’s sister 
and his brother’s wife as a spouse. Likewise, a woman classes her sister’s husband 
and her husband’s brother as a spouse. Both levirate and sororate are said to 
have prevailed in the old days.® My own informants said the custom was still 
approved today, with privileged familiarity obtaining in these relationships, 
extending to permitted sexual relations. 

A few comparisons are also possible with the Marshalls on other aspects of 
behavior. There is a pronounced mutual brother-sister respect relation. There is 
likewise a respect relation between adults of adjacent generations. This respect 
relation seems to be intensified between ego and his grandparents, for my Gil- 
bertese informants made a point that the Gilbertese never joked with their 
grandparents the way the Marshallese do. There is also a strong, formalized, 
respect relation between a man and his wife’s brother similar to the Marshallese 
custom, though in the absence of first-hand observation it is hardly possible to 
determine what social function such a formalized relationship serves. 

Unfortunately, there are no really adequate data on household composition 
and residence patterns. Grimble states that the house for a bridal pair was built 
on the land of the bridegroom’s father by the groom’s kinsmen.* The Maudes’ 
note that an adopted girl goes to live at her husband’s house; an adopted boy 
sets up his own house.” In addition, the Gilbertese have patrilineal, exogamous, 
totemic clans.* They also recognize paternal lineages. Thus, among the chiefs 
at least, succession was said by my informants to follow the chiefly paternal line. 
In any case, the Gilberts are pretty clearly an area where unilateral kin grouping 
has developed around paternal descent. 

There is also in the Gilberts a descent group called an utu, which apparently 
is a bilateral unit or kindred, though the Maudes do not describe it in detail.* 
In addition to clan exogamy, a person cannot marry an individual who traces 
descent from a common ancestor up to and including the third generation.’® 
There is some implication that this rule of exogamy defines the utu group. 





5 A. Grimble, From Birth to Death in the Gilbert Islands (Journal, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. 51, 1921), p. 28. 

6 Grimble, op. cit., p. 31. 

7 H.C. and H. E. Maude, Adoption in the Gilbert Islands (Journal, Polynesian Society, 
vol. 40, 1931), p. 231. 

8 Idem, p. 232. 

9 Idem, pp. 226 ff. 

10 Idem, p. 232. 
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Cross-cousin marriage is accordingly not practised, which fact was confirmed by 


my own informants. 


CONCLUSION 


In the Marshalls, lineage and clan are formed on the basis of maternal 
descent. The kinship pattern reflects this emphasis on the maternal line through 
the use of special avuncular and nepotic terms. Yet as I have indicated before, 
despite the modification in Marshallese terminology that reflects this matrilineal 
emphasis, the terminological system as a whole is still basically a generation type. 

In contrast with the Marshalls, Gilbertese unilateral groupings are organized 
around paternal descent. The kinship terminology conforms to a straight gener- 
ation pattern. Granted that the Marshallese system shows modification, we have 
here an instance where generation type terminological systems are associated on 
one hand with patrilineal groupings, and on the other with matrilineal ones. 
This fact points to an important tentative conclusion: namely, the flexibility of 
generation type kinship systems in regard to the forms of descent with which 
they occur. If space permitted, additional documentary evidence from Polynesia, 
where generation systems are widespread, would provide interesting test material. 
One instance can be cited. On Pukapuka the Beagleholes found a generation 
pattern for classifying kin. In the same society, they also found that every indi- 
vidual belonged to a socially recognized bilateral kin group, a maternal line- 
age, and a paternal lineage, each having distinct functions." The Pukapuka data 
give further support to the proposition that an essential property of the generation 
type kinship system is its flexibility in regard to the descent groups with which 
it is found. 

In a brief but provocative section in his We, the Tikopia, Firth discusses the 
plasticity of Polynesian social organization. He notes that Polynesian societies 
display “an easy adaption to their institutions, a plasticity which must have 
been of advantage to the people when re-organizing after a struggle with the 
severe conditions of ocean voyaging over such a vast area with its tiny and 
scattered island groups.”!* This raises the interesting question as to whether 
generation type kinship systems can be expected to occur in a larger social organ- 
ization that itself expresses a flexibility and a plasticity—a reluctance to crystallize 
in a rigid patterning of social relations and unilateral social groupings. It is true 
that both Marshallese and Gilbertese have unilateral descent groups. But for 





11 Earnest and Pearl Beaglehole, Ethnology of Pukapuka (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 


Bulletin 150, 1938), pp. 219 #. 
12 R. Firth, We, the Tikopia (New York, 1936), p. 597. 
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the former at least, there is a casual quality about their social organization that 
makes it difficult to describe and easy to over-schematicize. Clans in the Marshalls 

are certainly not as sharply delineated units as the clans of the Seminole Indians, 
tiles, Sided gevthontly-bidheods And in both Marshalls and Giberm, 
bilateral emphases are strong. 

By stating that flexibility is a distinguishing characteristic of generation type 
systems, one implies that other kinds of systems do not possess this quality. Of 
these other systems, I suggest that the lineage types (Omaha and Crow) do 
indeed go with more rigid groupings based on unilateral descent, and can be con- 
trasted with the generation type in this property of flexibility. In this connection, 
Eggan’s preliminary classification of Plains Indian kinship types is relevant. In 
the Plains, the generation type is found principally among the “typical” Plains 
tribes, such as Arapaho and Cheyenne. Lineage types are found among the 
Village tribes; while some groups like the Crow themselves seem to have been 
changing from a lineage to a generation type as they absorbed more completely 
the horse-bison culture of the high Plains.’* Although the matter is too involved 
to be gone into in detail here, the typical Plains tribes with their rather loose 
band organization also exhibit an over-all plasticity of social organization to 
which the generation kinship type is well adapted. 

As for lineage types in the Plains, I am aware that groups like the Fox, with 
their straight Omaha type system and yet loose paternal descent groups can be 
cited as a negative instance.’* Yet terminological patterns of kinship classifica- 
tion are demonstrably more resistant to change than unilateral organization, and 
I suspect that the Fox terminology and perhaps the Pawnee also, are examples 
of culture lag under acculturative conditions."* Unfortunately there is no 
detailed documentation to demonstrate the point for either tribe. 

Let us now return to Micronesia. In their concise article on Truk, Murdock 
and Goodenough have published the first systematic statement of Trukese social 
organization.’ The Trukese possess not a generation type kinship terminology, 
but one that exhibits the distinctive features of a Crow or lineage type. All 
members of the father’s maternal lineage are classed with the father and his 
sister; all those whose fathers belong to ego’s lineage are classed as a child. 





13 F. Eggan, The Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System (in Social Anthropology of 
North American Tribes, F. Eggan, ed., Chicago, 1937), pp. 89-95. 

14 S. Tax, The Social Organization of the Fox Indians (in Social Anthropology of 
North American Tribes, F. Eggan, ed., Chicago, 1937), pp. 243-284. 

15 Cf. A. Spoehr, Changing Kinship Systems (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 33, no. 4, 1947). 

16 Murdock and Goodenough, op. cit. 
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The Truk system retains the paucity of separate terms characteristic of the 
entire area, however. Although the full materials on Truk are not yet published, 
several comparisons with the Marshalls are possible. First of all, the Trukese 
have, or had until recent times, matrilocal residence with domestic units centering 
around the maternal lineage. This feature is conspicuously absent in the Mar- 
shalls, where the household is not formed strictly around the maternal lineage, 
but is a more loosely organized unit giving fuller expression to bilateral ties in 
its composition. Also we are told that on Truk each lineage traditionally has 
its own territory, common hearth, men’s house, and communal dwelling. The 
maternal lineage in the Marshalls lacks the last three of these. And although 
the Trukese clans are very similar in form and function to the Marshalls, the 
over-all impression of Trukese social organization is one of a greater degree of 
formal patterning, particularly around maternal descent groups. 

The data from Truk on one hand and that from the Marshalls and the 
Gilberts on the other reveal the presence in the Micronesian area of two con- 
trasting patterns of kinship terminology—a lineage and a generation type re- 
spectively. As more information on Micronesian social organization becomes 
available, these two basic patterns should provide a useful approach to classifying 
the kinship structures of the various island groups, and to sorting out such 
variant forms as may be encountered. Granted that “flexibility” tends to lack 
conceptual precision, it nevertheless seems to be a property of generation type 
systems, and through empirical test in Micronesia and elsewhere may afford a 
fruitful insight into the morphology and functions of both generation and lineage 


types of kinship oryanization. 
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THE KARANKAWA OF THE TEXAS GULF COAST 
RICHARD P. SCHAEDEL 


HE DESCRIPTION of the now-extinct Karankawa Indians published by 

Dr Albert S. Gatschet over fifty years ago has been justly considered the 
standard and definitive statement of all that is known about the lowly, peripheral 
Gulf Coast culture and language of this anomalous and highly interesting group. 
In the intervening years, little additional material has come to light that would 
modify Dr Gatschet’s summary of the culture and language of the last of the 
Karankawa. 

A rather significant amount of information, however, has been revealed on 
the Karankawa during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries; and a series of 
archaeological studies conducted by the Texas Archaeological and Paleontological 
Society over the past twenty years in the southeast Texas littoral enable us to 
place Dr Gatschet’s data within a considerable historical continuum of more 
than four hundred years. It is the purpose of this paper to synthesize this 
important new data and to incorporate the account of Dr Gatschet in the light 
of history and prehistory, to show—in an admittedly fragmentary sketch—the 
hectic acculturative process to which the Karankawas were subject and the 
tragic results. 

The Karankawa, as the term will be used in this report, will include those 
tribes or fragments thereof which inhabited the western Texas littoral from the 
mouth of the Colorado River to the Nueces River and who spoke, as far as can 
be ascertained by the fragmentary references to the subject, a language which 
is called Karankawa (according to the vocabulary of some one hundred odd 
words collected and published by Gatschet). The next linguistic group to the 
north was the Attacapan, also a littoral people. Southern neighbors to the 
Karankawa were tribes speaking Coahuiltecan languages. To the west were the 
Tonkawa. 


PREHISTORY 


The prehistory of the Karankawa has only recently been investigated 
methodically. At present a number of sites have been located in what, from 
the earliest historical sources, are assumed to be Karankawa country. Sayles 
delineated two phases of Karankawa culture: the first or Osa phase, which he 
cross-dates at about the time of Pueblo II in the Southwest, the second or 
Rockport phase which is contemporary with the first Occidental contact. The 
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basis for the distinction between phases consists in the lack of pottery at one 
site—the Mud Bridge site on the Oso River. Most other Karankawa sites contain 
sherd material. Although Sayles’ phases are doubtless premature, they probably 
indicate a long period of prehistoric occupation of the mid-Texas littoral by a 
people or peoples engaged in an economy similar to that of the Karankawa, 
Kuykendall, the first archaeologist to write on Texas prehistory, observed that 
pottery was frequently found in association with flint artifacts. He inferred from 
this that the pottery sites may well have been prehistoric, since other sites showed 
steel arrowheads and other evidences of European influence. Mason has written 
a suggestive paper on the influence of Huastecan pottery in the Texas coastal 
cultures, and it should be possible to establish a cross-cultural sequence which 
will link the Karankawa sites with the more definite stratigraphic sequence for 
Huasteca to the south and Caddoan to the north. 


HISTORY 


The history of the Karankawa is perhaps the most picturesque of any 
American Indian tribe. It begins with the fabulous odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca 
in the third decade of the 16th century, extends through the turbulent 17th 
century when French and Spanish expeditions were struggling for control of the 
Gulf Coast, the 18th century of Spanish missions and presidios, and ends in a 
hectic fifty years of continuous persecution and retaliation of the Karankawa by 
the first American colonists. The saga of the Karankawa during this three 
hundred year span is told by a strange conglomeration of narrators ranging 
from shipwrecked sailors, traders, and Colonial administrators to the fanatical 
mission priests, the original founders of the Lone Star state, and their more 
historically and culturally minded descendents. The evaluation of many of the 
sources as well as precise identification of the geographical and ethnographical 
references contained in them is a problem for the future historian. For our 
purposes a brief summary of the present state of knowledge of Karankawa 
history will be adequate. 

The first mention of what is probably a branch of the Karankawa—called, 
in this case, the Coaque—is by Cabeza de Vaca, who spent seven years on 
Malhado Island, which Hodge and others identify as Velasco Island, the next 
most southerly island from Galveston. Cabeza was there from 1527 until 1534 
and his journal is one of the best ethnological accounts, except for the discon- 
certing problem of ascertaining whether the Indians he described were actually 
the Karankawa. 

The next report of the Karankawa is furnished by Joutel, a companion of 
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Robert Cavelier de La Salle, who left a journal of his travels. The Indians are 
referred to as possessing horses by this time (1687). Their location was in the 
vicinity of Maligne, probably the present Colorado River. La Salle had estab- 
lished a fort upon Matagorda Bay, right in the heart of Karankawa country. 
After La Salle’s departure and assassination, the natives massacred the inhabi- 
tants and razed the fort. Five who were spared were later rescued by an expedi- 
tion under Don Alonso de Leon (1689). 

A period of diplomatic maneuvering between France and Spain followed, 
lasting for the next forty years. The Spanish decided upon a plan of establishing 
missions and presidios in Texas in order (1) to win over and Christianize the 
Indians, and (2) to present a solid front against French encroachments from 
Louisiana. The missions were established from 1716-1722, but with only sporadic 
success in eastern Texas. The mission of Espiritu Santu de Zuniga was founded 
in 1722 specifically to indoctrinate the Karankawa, but because of its hostile 
reception, it was removed four years later to Guadelupe in the region of the 
Coahuiltecan tribes. Meanwhile the French continued to explore the area, and 
in 1719 a French officer, Simars de Belle Isle, was captured and lived for fifteen 
months among “a people of anthropophagists” in Karankawa country. The 
abortive expedition of La Harpe in 1721 also encountered what were apparently 
tribes of Karankawa in the region of St Bernard’s Bay. 

From this time until 1770 the Spanish continued an unsuccessful policy of 
establishing missions, a policy which succeeded with only a small fraction of 
Karankawa and resulted in feelings of considerable hostility on both sides. With 
the sale of Louisiana to Spain a new policy was adopted by the Spaniards which 
was directed primarily at English pressure from the north. The French trader, 
Athanase de Méziéres, was utilized by the Spanish colonial administration as 
Indian agent, and he was instrumental in carrying the new policy into action 
among most of the Texas tribes. The primary purpose was to foment hostility 
among the Indians towards the English traders and to settle the nomadic tribes 
to keep them from plundering Spanish installations. Athanase de Méziéres could 
make no progress among the Karankawa, and at the end of his life (ca. 1780), 
he advocated a plan to systematically exterminate them. The plan, however, 
was not carried out. 

The prelate, De Solis, making a tour of inspection of the Spanish missions 
in Texas, confirmed de Méziéres’ opinion of the Karankawa, and Morfi, another 
cleric who wrote a few years later, echoed his sentiments. Nevertheless, some 
Karankawa did enjoy the protection of the mission of San Rosario as of 1767, 
and in 1790 Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio was established and continued to enjoy 
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moderate success. There were one hundred ninety mixed Karankawas and 
Coahuiltecans living there in 1814. 

Whether the Spanish missionaries eventually realized the need to modify 
their approach toward the Karankawa, as an anonymous document reproduced 
by Gatschet would indicate (date 1795), or whether the Spanish sensed the 
increasing menace of American settlement and decided to conciliate the Karan- 
kawas at all costs, they are described in 1818 thus: “They are friendly with the 
Spaniards from whom they obtain some scanty but necessary supplies, and 
hostile to all other human beings.” 

Most authorities are agreed that the incident which touched off a sequence 
of events that resulted in the virtual extermination of the Karankawa was an 
episode that occurred during La Fitte’s “settlement” of Galveston in 1819, 
Some of La Fitte’s men had kidnaped a Karankawa woman. The Karankawa 
retaliated by assembling a force of some three hundred warriors and attacking 
the island. The La Fitte forces, armed with two cannon and two hundred strong, 
inflicted heavy losses and obliged the Karankawa to retreat. 

Subsequent to La Fitte’s withdrawal from Galveston, hostility was constant 
between the Karankawa and the American settlers. A series of attacks and 
reprisals in the vicinity of Austin provided the stimulus for Colonel Austin to 
organize an expedition to destroy the Karankawa menace. In 1825 the expedition 
succeeded in driving the Karankawa to La Bahia (present day Goliad), where 
a Catholic priest arranged an armistice with Austin and by the terms of which 
the Karankawa were to remain west of the Colorado. Later, when the Karankawa 
violated this condition, another disastrous attack was made upon them by the 
colonists (ca. 1827). 

During the Mexican war the role of the Karankawa was ambivalent. They 
succeeded only in further diminishing their numbers. Early in the 1840’s they 
withdrew from their ancient habitat and migrated southward toward Padre 
Island and Tamaulipas in Mexico. Those who reached Mexico were subse- 
quently expelled, and in 1858 they were again on Texas soil, when a settler by 
the name’of Cortina conducted a raid against them, a raid which marked their 
final appearance on the stage of history. The rapid rate of extermination may 
be inferred from the reports which estimate the population of the Karankawa in 
1818 as seven hundred. 


ENVIRONMENT 


The habitat of the Karankawa was the tidewater section of Texas from 
Galveston to the Rio Grande. It is formed by sand bars with narrow openings 
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between. The shore line is partly wooded and partly prairie and marshes. Only 
at the mouths of the rivers did the pine come down to the coast line. The 
situation described was favorable for obtaining fish, oysters, and turtles at almost 
any time of the year, and for providing shelter for game (in early times including 
the buffalo). The winters are quite cold on the bars, and the shores were warmer 
at this time; while in the summer the coast is much cooler than the interior 
because of the gulf breeze. These climatic factors probably accounted for the 
seasonal migrations of the Karankawa from the islands to the wooded areas on 
the shore. 

During early historic times there were herds of buffalo on the coast, prairie 
wolves, deer, and bear, as well as brant, geese, ducks, and wild turkeys. The 
principal fish were red fish, sea trout, flounders, sheep’s head, Spanish mackerel, 
and Jew fish. These were supplemented by the aforementioned turtles, mussels, 
oysters, etc. The vegetation, though sparse, supplied the Karankawa with a 
bulbous nut, berries, persimmons, and cactus figs. The question of where the 
Karankawa obtained their supply of fresh water has never been satisfactorily 
explained. The Indians apparently always managed to have it available. 


PHYSICAL TYPE 


The physical type of the Karankawa is described only impressionistically, 
although many skeletons have recently been excavated, and more specific data 
should be forthcoming. Gatschet’s remarks are the most authoritative: 


All witnesses from earlier and later epochs are unanimous in describing their men 
as very tall, magnificently formed, strongly built and approaching perfection in 
their bodily proportions. Many southerners regarded them as giants, and Mrs. 
Oliver ventured the opinion that they measured about five feet and ten inches. . . . 
Their hair was as coarse as that of horses and perhaps owing to their being bare- 
headed, it often assumed a reddish hue. They were not prognathous nor showed 
they any more than ordinary Indian proportions in their cheekbones or in the 
thyroid cartilage . . . but their Ta a were mostly low and broad, and the heads 
larger than those of the Anglo-American race. All had splendid white teeth, even 
in their older years. 

A considerable difference was perceptible between the deportment of males 
and that of females. That of the men was, even when their bodies were of a heavy 
exterior, free, lithe, and graceful. Their complexion was rather light-colored than the 
cinnamon hue. Although their jaws looked heavy, their chin was small and their 
lips thin, which agreed well with their long, slender hands and feet observed in 
many individuals. In some cases, the fingers tapered off gracefully and ended in 
delicate-looking nails, the palm of the hand showed no callosities. . . . 


The exterior of the women was in many respects just the reverse of their male 
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companions. . . . Being shorter than the men they surpassed them in embonpoint, 
were quite plain and even in youth not pretty. . . . It is very probable that the men 
of the tribe exceeded the women numerically. The blood was * pure, since but a 
few mixed bloods could be noticed. 


In an examination of sixteen specimens from the Texas coastal region, the 
Woodburys concluded that the physical type represented was particularly unique 
among varieties recognized in American Indian skeletal material in the tall, 
gracile body and the hyperdolichocephaly of the cranium. In pointing out possible 
southern affinities, they stated “affiliation with the Lagoa Santa type appears 
to be the closest. . . .” 


ETHNOLOGY 


As already noted, the Karankawa practised a combined hunting and fishing 
economy supplemented by gathering. Their maritime habitat made a pattern of 
mobility highly effective in exploiting the different kinds of resources which this 
economy involved. The principal means whereby this mobility was achieved were 
the dugout canoe and the portable shelter. 

The canoes were made from large trees with the bark left on. After one side 
of the log had been hewed flat, it was hollowed out. The ends were bluntly 
pointed, with a triangular place or deck at each end. The women and children, 
along with the household goods, were placed in the hold; the man who poled 
the boat stood on the stern. These canoes were impressionistically described by 
one observer as “long and narrow, yet capacious.” Gatschet adds that they were 
“so frail and untrustworthy that they could hardly have ventured out upon the 
open waters of the gulf.” He also remarks that the Karankawa used “old skiffs” 
which were obtained from the whites. These were flat-bottomed and broader 
than the dugouts and were apparently propelled by sail power rather than by 
rowing. 

The ba-ak or “wigwam” was formed of twelve slender willow poles one and 
one-half inches in diameter and eighteen feet long, sharpened at one or both ends 
(our sources are in apparent contradiction here). These ends were bored into 
the ground and spaced at intervals around a circle, the diameter of which was 
ten to twelve feet. The space between poles was approximately one yard. The 
poles (if they were sharpened at only one end) were bent toward the center 
and “interlaced in a rude sort of wickerwork aided by an occasional thong of 
deerskin.” If they were pointed at both ends, both of these were bored into the 
ground, the poles crossing at the top. In both cases the windward side was 
protected by a loosely fastened deerskin, undressed. When on the move, Karan- 
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kawa women carefully and skilfully twisted the poles together and placed them 
in the canoes. The size of the ba-ak varied, but usually it was large enough to 
accommodate two families, or seven or eight people. Entrance was effected 
through the space between any two willow poles. Smoke was allowed to get 
out as best as it could, and there was no provision for rain. The furnishings of 
the ba-ak consisted of fur skins which served as mats, or, when piled up, as 
rudimentary seats. The hearth was made up of a small pile of stones or simply 
the ashes of a fire, and upon it the meat or food was placed, either directly 
on it or in a pot. 

Meat and fish were cooked in earthen pots or iron kettles, or roasted on 
the ashes. The Karankawa also baked in the ashes cakes of flour or meal 
obtained from the white settlers. Oysters were cracked in the fire and then eaten. 
The fruits or seeds which were gathered were crushed on low cylindric stones. 
A larger stone was used for crushing. The pottery vessel had a globular bottom 
so that it had to be placed in the mud to stand upright. It lacked handles and 
measured about twelve inches in diameter. On the outside it was decorated with 
little designs: faces, scolls, scallops, etc. in black paint. This black paint was 
probably made from the asphaltum washed ashore, mixed with oil (possibly 
shark oil) . 

The chief intoxicant for the Karankawa was black “tea” which was boiled 
in the pots, although whiskey was a preferred substitute. Tobacco was smoked 
in great quantities in “cigars or cigarettes made from maize husks, Mexican 
fashion.” 

The usual division of labor obtained among the Karankawa. The men 
assumed the duty of procuring the food, although it is probable that the women 
did some of the gathering. Women prepared the meals. This involved bringing 
water and lighting the fire if matches were available. If not, resort was made 
to the fire sticks which were carefully wrapped up in several layers of skins, 
tied up with thongs. The men performed the operation of kindling the fire with 
them. The objects used and the technique are reminiscent of the well-known 
Indian fire-drill. 

The weapons employed by the Karankawa in both hunting and warfare were 
the long-bow and arrow, clubs and tomahawks, and a long double-edged knife 
obtained from the whites. Bows were made of red cedar and reached from the 
foot to the eye or chin of the bearer. In the center, the bow was two inches 
wide and one and one-half inches thick. The bow-string was of twisted deer 
sinew, of many fine strands totalling one-fourth of an inch in diameter. The 
bows were kept well oiled and polished and the bow-string in perfect repair. 
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Arrows were about a yard long: the shaft one-half inch in diameter, with a 
sharp, thin steel head about three inches long set in the cleft of the shaft which 
was wound with sinew. The arrows were feathered: three were spaced equidis- 
tantly around the shaft. The bow-string was drawn to the left cheek when 
shooting, and wrist guards were worn on the left wrist. It is interesting that the 
Karankawa used no nets or angling lines but relied solely on the bow and arrow 
to catch fish. 

Of the social organization of the Karankawa we have only fragmentary 
information. The family unit was apparently quite small. Usually two parents 
and one child, and never more than two children, were observed. In addition 
to this nuclear family the couple lived with one set of relatives by marriage and 
possibly one or two other relatives. This would account for the size of the ba-ak, 
the self-sufficient residence unit of the Karankawa. Monogamy was observed, 
although extra-marital relations were commented upon by most observers. The 
widow was enjoined to remarry. Descent was probably patrilineal, although 
under the prevailing looseness of organization, the rule was probably not of too 
great significance. 

I have been unable to determine the source of Gatschet’s remarks on the 
tribal structure, so I shall quote here all that is known: 


What we know about their tribal rulers is, that they were ruled by two kinds of 
chiefs: they had chiefs for their civil government, whose succession was hereditary in 
the rule [male?} line, and war chiefs, appointed probably by civil chiefs. No women 
have ever been known to have acted as chiefs. . . . It is probable that these coastal 
people formed a disconnected national body living under te chiefs, which was 
Stich icc ai ok 5 auiaes Ientanadle acer eapedidens undeenins aa 
3 —s war chief and perhaps by phratries and gentes having the same names 

roughout. 


The ever-present and habitual method of smoke-signalling no doubt func- 
tioned to maintain an overall unity of movement and action, while permitting a 
maximum of free activity within the scattered local groups that would be required 
by the exigencies of the habitat. That the Karankawa were capable of rapid joint 
action in an emergency was well illustrated by the La Fitte incident when three 
hundred warriors were quickly mobilized. 

Data on the life cycle and rites de passage are non-existent. The practice was 
observed of giving the child two names, one of which was not to be known to 
outsiders. The child was fastened to a cradle board, which “had the outlines of 
the child’s body”; and simultaneously with its “cradle-board period” it was sub- 
jected to parietal head flattening. This was practised upon both sexes. Children 
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not able to walk were carried by the mother on the back. They were wrapped in 
a loop of skin which she was wearing. At the age of ten, boys donned the 
breechclout; they were tattooed before this time. 

Berdaches are alluded to by Gatschet and others, and seem to have been 
common to the Karankawa throughout their history. At the time of our ethno- 
logical observations (ca. 1840) there were two among the Karankawa. Their 
social status must have been somewhat inferior, since they are described as 
“greatly despised by the others.” 

Rank and status are virtually unknown. The single statement that has a 
bearing on the subject is to the effect that special mourning attended the death 
of a chief’s child. 

In dealing with the social organization of this period of Karankawa history, 
it is important to remember that it was at its point of dissolution. It may be 
summed up by the statement that the Karankawa travelled in small bands which 
were self-sufficient, generally consisting of one or several families. They main- 
tained their relationship with the larger social unit which they all recognized— 
and which may have been the clan or the tribe—by regular habits of smoke- 
signalling. Thus it was possible to arrange assemblies for festivals and war-parties, 
during which time perhaps all of the social group could be together. The chief 
was recognized as nominal head of the Karankawa, although in the last few 
years his authority diminished in proportion to the diminishing numbers and 
the scattered condition of his people. 

Art, science, and religion are even less known than social organization. Art, 
as expressed in the material culture of the Karankawa, was rather limited. The 
clothing, which consisted of a simple dressed deerskin breechclout for men and 
a skirt reaching to the knees for women, did not offer or suggest many possibilities 
for aesthetic elaboration. Clothing introduced by the whites was not particularly 
prized, although blankets were utilized in cold weather, and bits of colored cloth 
were worn in the braided hair of the men. Other ornaments which were worn 
exclusively by the men were small shell or glass beads, fruit of the pistachio tree, 
little discs of tin, brass, or other metal as gorgets worn on the throat. Bracelets 
of deer-skin with the hair left on were worn by both sexes, but since they were 
worn exclusively on the left wrist, they were probably wrist guards and not 
ornaments. Occasionally the rattle of a rattlesnake was worn on the ends of 
the braids and imparted to the moving individual a pleasing visual and auditory 
effect. 

Some aesthetic expression must have been revealed in the tattooing. The 
design which was applied to the face consisted of a small circle painted in 
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blue over each cheekbone and several symmetrically disposed, parallel, vertical 
and horizontal lines under the eyes, ears, nose, and chin. 

Rudimentary applied arts were ceramics, woodworking, and some painting 
of skins. The designs on the pottery were mostly geometric, although animal 
and human figures were applied occasionally. Red and black paints are the only 
colors mentioned. The woodworking, so far as it served aesthetic ends, was 
exclusively devoted to doll-making. No evidence of the skin decoration has come 
down to us. 

A very rude mathematical science was practised: this operated with ten num- 
bers and multiples thereof as computed by hand raising. Odd numbers were 
computed by adding objects such as sticks and stones. Two supplementary 
methods of symbolic communication which the Karankawa employed were a 
gesture language and smoke-signals. Medical practice consisted in sucking the 
disease from the patient’s body, although the Karankawa also had recourse to 
white settlers for patent medicines. ' 

The recreation of the Karankawa consisted in several games: shooting with 
the bow and arrow at a mark, or perpendicularly into space, hatchet throwing, 
knife matches, ball games, and wrestling matches. Of these the last seems to 
have been somewhat distinctive to the Karankawa, since the Coahuiltecans 
referred to the tribe as the “Wrestlers.” Their marksmanship with the bow and 
arrow is frequently alluded to by all the sources. No gambling or guessing games 
were noted. 

The pattern of warfare practised by the Karankawa consisted of surprise 
forays from the sea and rapid withdrawal to it. If they were ambushed, they 
retreated to land which was marshy and contained tall grass where they could 
successfully camouflage their movements and regroup for counter-attacks. They 
did not take captives during the time of ethnological reports, nor did they practise 
slavery. This, as we shall see, was probably not true in the preceding centuries. 
The motives for the war parties were primarily to harass the settlers and thereby 
discourage settlement of the area in which they lived, and secondarily, to obtain 
booty. They raided only to kill and plunder, and although the plunder was 
economically valuable to them, they never adopted a pattern of systematic raiding 
as did the Plains tribes. When a symbiotic relationship with the whites became 
necessary because of the dearth of exploitable land and fauna, the Karankawa 
resorted to begging, either outright or in exchange for odd jobs and errands. 

The dance described by one observer is of extreme importance in identifying 
the Karankawa in historical accounts. It was of great religious significance, and 
probably was a form of thanksgiving. This dance was celebrated at the full moon 
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and after successful hunts and fishing expeditions. It was performed in an 
enlarged tent, in the middle of which was a fire. Upon this boiled “a very strong 
and black decoction” made from the leaves of the yaupon tree. It was stirred 
from time to time until the top was covered by a yellowish froth. This “tea” 
was passed around in the pot, and all the Indians, sitting in a circle, drank 
freely, maintaining a grave demeanor. A tall Indian stood within the circle and 
passed round and round the fire, chanting a monotonous tune. He was wrapped 
in skins which concealed his face. He bent nearly double as he moved about, 
seldom raising himself to an erect posture. Occasionally all the Indians joined 
in as the chant rose and fell in melancholy cadence. The three instruments 
with which the Indians accompanied the chant were: (1) a rattle made of a 
gourd filled with small stones or shot; (2) a fluted piece of wood, which was 
held upon the knee of the player, and over which a stick was drawn, producing 
a droning noise; and (3) a rude flute softly blown in time to the chant. The 
dance continued all night, becoming louder and more weird as the fire became 
more raging. The following day was spent in languid inactivity. Occasionally 
whiskey was substituted for “tea.” 

Perhaps to be associated with Karankawa religion was the ritual expulsion 
of smoke in four directions, a trait which was observed without reference to the 
context of the act. 

The burial ceremonies and concepts of death are the least known elements 
of this fragmentary account of Karankawa culture. Apparently they practised 
simple sepulture and did not destroy the dwelling of the deceased. We shall 
soon see how archaeology sheds some light on this problem. The following is 
the only description of mourning ceremonies: 

When a baby died belonging to a chief, it was certainly not buried there; the 
Indians remained quiet in their lodges, the parents were much affected and gloom 
reigned over the camp. Two days later they left for other parts. They 
otherwise indifferent as to the sacredness of feeling or particular rites in reference 
to losses by death. 


Thus concludes all that the three descriptive and ethnological accounts 
collected by Gatschet and the early settlers of the 19th century were able to 
tell us of the last of the Karankawa. We are now prepared to examine the 
archaeological and historical data which has so far been revealed in an attempt 
to fill in some of the gaps in our information and to determine the persistence 
of certain aspects and the modifications of others in the course of the several 
centuries with which we are dealing. 
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THE PREHISTORIC KARANKAWA 


The sites so far excavated in the Karankawa area confirm the foregoing 
description, that the campsites were located very near the water. 


They seldom left the water’s edge, and with the exception of three sites on 
hills, these not over one-half mile inland, all discovered sites in the territory 
covered by this article [Texas coast] are immediately on the edge of the waters. 
They chose the high land, higher than that surrounding it, for both occasional 
camps and those visited frequently. 


In one of these excavated camp sites the village residence pattern was revealed, 
It consisted of a row of “tent sites” ten to twelve feet apart. The floor of 
each dwelling was completely covered by shells and potsherds. One “workshop” 
was discovered on an island where the entire island was covered with chips and 
flakes and broken pebbles. The refuse indicated that the flint was brought in 
pebble form from quite a distance inland. Martin also found evidence that the 
Karankawa had the habit of carrying the pebbles with them, and of manufac. 
turing arrowheads on the spot as the need arose. 

Among the elements of material culture excavated were implements of deer 
bone used to pry out the contents of conch and oyster shells, a grinding or 
rubbing stone worn smooth at one end, bird points, flint hatchets, “fish spears” 
of flint and petrified wood, flint needles, bone awls, oyster shells pierced with 
a round or square hole for hafting, knives and scrapers. The pottery vessels 
varied in diameter from three to ten inches. These were quartz tempered, water- 
proofed in the inside with asphaltum and decorated with it on the outside, a 
technique of ceramics common to the Huastecan area but unknown farther 
north. Martin believed that the pot was filled with sand before firing, that the 
sand inside was removed, and that the asphaltum was added afterwards. Unlike 
the 19th century ware, the prehistoric pottery occasionally had handles. Pearce 
records finding a tube made of sandstone with a “mouthpiece” of bone, inside 
of which were decayed vegetable fragments. He attributed to this tube the fune- 
tion of keeping the sticks and leaves for kindling dry, a more efficient implement 
than the deerskin wrappings used by the 19th century Karankawa, but also 
more time-consuming in its manufacture. 

The bones from the sites disclose that a considerable repertoire of fauna 
were hunted, and all manner of fish with the notable exception of the catfish. 
However, the overwhelming predominance of conch and oyster shells ind-cate 
that these were the marine staples. 

The five “burial grounds” excavated were of fairly large size. Interment 
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was to the depth of perhaps one foot. The place of interment was a part of 
the camp site. Customarily nothing was buried with the deceased, although one 
burial was found which showed that ornaments were buried with the deceased 
in the manner that they were worn during his life. In this burial, necklaces were 
discovered, and bracelets made of pieces of mother-of-pearl with two holes 
drilled into the piece. 

The reports claim to have unearthed convincing evidence of cannibal feasts. 
Disjecta membra and skulls with marks of axe blows are cited as evidence. The 
most explicit description is by Martin who notes “skulls separated from the body 
bones to which they belonged, above a layer of leg, arm and body bones.” 


Pearce mentions a site in which he claims to have found 


the remains of 25 butchered bodies buried in a wide shallow pit, possibly the refuse of 
a characteristic Karankawa cannibal feast. Many of the bones show the mark of axes 
and all the long bones had been broken into at least two or three pieces. 


All of these archaeological reports deal with early prehistoric data. The 
protohistoric horizon differed from these only in the use of steel arrowheads 
and an occasional artifact of European manufacture such as an incense stick 
or a silver sword hilt. Evidence of religious and social life is confined, if we 
except “cannibalism,” to the few examples of stone effigies decorated with 


asphaltum. 
THE KARANKAWA IN THE 16TH CENTURY 


The earliest historical evidence on the Karankawa overlaps with the proto- 
historic archaeological data. In the account of Cabeza de Vaca, certain peoples 
with whom the author lived for six years on Isla de Malhado have now been 
identified as the Coaques or Cocos, a branch of the Karankawa. Many other 
inland peoples whose customs he described are also doubtless various subdivisions 
of the Karankawa, but they are inextricably confused with other wandering tribes 
of Coahuiltecan, Attacapan, and Caddoan peoples. For this reason, I shall refer 
solely to the descriptive data furnished by Cabeza when he is specifically de- 
scribing his stay on Malhado Island. 

The following supplementary data on Karankawa social organization may 
be gleaned from Cabeza’s narrative. Monogamy is confirmed, but in addition 
it is stated that medicine men were allowed several wives “among whom exists 
the greatest friendship and harmony.” The rule for newly married couples was 
that they were to confer all produce from the catch and hunt upon the bride’s 
parents for one year’s time. After this, neither couple was supposed to visit 
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the other. The relationships with the husband’s parents were not so restricted, 
After the birth of a child the couple was to practise abstinence for two years, 
The somewhat fabulous figure of twelve years is given for the maximum wean- 
ing period. Marriage was said to be binding only if “the union were blessed with 
issue.” Intervillage or camp disputes were settled by fisticuffs (perhaps wrestling), 
and if that were not decisive, one or both of the injured parties would retire 
to the nearby woods until their umbrage was appeased. Of tribal organization, 
Cabeza said that they had no chief, but “all that are of a lineage keep together.” 
When acquaintances met after a period of absence ceremonial weeping took 
place, after which the visitor conferred gifts upon the visited. 

Other than immediate kin were left to perish if taken sick on the march, 
Death of a member of the family entailed a three-month mourning fast, during 
which time the neighbors were to supply the relatives with food. The “physicians,” 
in addition to the great prestige which they enjoyed by being allowed several 
wives, were also distinguished in their death; for they were cremated instead of 
being buried as was the practice with everyone else. The cremation ceremony 
was attended by much dancing and festivity until the bones became pulverized. 
After the lapse of a year, the funeral honors were celebrated when the dust was 
presented in water for the relatives to drink. 

Another ceremony alluded to, but not described, was the drinking of yaupon 
tea. The beverage was imbibed from a “pot,” a container which Cabeza did not 
find among the inland tribes where the same ceremony was observed. Of the 
actual ceremony we know only that women were strongly forbidden to participate 
and desecrate its performance in the slightest way, and that it lasted for three 
days. 

Just as the yaupon-drinking ceremony was of long standing with the Karan- 
kawa, so was the institution of the berdache; for Cabeza noted the presence of 
these effeminate males whom he described as “more muscular than the men and 
bear weighty burdens.” 

Menstrual segregation was alluded to by Cabeza, and it is the only mention 
of this institution in all our sources on the Karankawa. 

The basic economy of the coastal people with whom Cabeza lived consisted 
of gathering an underwater root in November and December. During this time 
fish were caught in “weirs of cane.” In February they migrated to other areas 
for food. Three months of the year they lived on oysters, and in the month of 
April blackberries provided their chief sustenance. 

Since Cabeza acted as a trader for several years—a position which was vacant 
either because non-existent up until the time of his arrival or because of the 
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hostility among the tribes at the time—his information on the articles exchanged 
between the coastal and inland people is most illuminating: 


Coastal Items traded for Inland items 
Cones or other pieces Skins 
of sea shell Ochre (for face painting) 
Conchs used for cutting Cement and flint for 
Fruit like a bean arrow heads 
(for medicine and dances) Tassels of deer hair 
Sea beads 


An inventory of material culture mentioned in one or another passage of 
Cabeza’s narrative includes the following: canoes (no detail), houses of mats set 
upon masses of oyster shells, “which they sleep upon and in skins should they 
accidentally possess them,” bows and arrows, canes for insertion into the nipples 
and underlip. The clothing of the women is described as a sort of “G-string” of 
Spanish moss, while (perhaps alluding to the maidens) “the damsels dress 
themselves in deer skin.” The men went naked. 

The sketch of Cabeza is notably lacking in any references to cannibalistic 
practises. The dance he described at the cremation of the medicine men, and the 
ritual drinking of the powdered bones mixed with water may perhaps be the 
prototype of the notorious “mitote” which caused such horror to the Spanish 


missionaries in the 18th century. 


THE KARANKAWA IN THE 17TH CENTURY 


By the time of our next account (1687), one hundred years have elapsed 
during which European contact, with its consequent ramifications among the 
tribes to the west (Comanche and Lipan), have been acting upon Karankawa 
culture. Joutel, a companion of La Salle, reported that they had obtained horses 
and that they kept dogs which were “voiceless” and looked like foxes. He 
confirmed the presence of pottery among the Karankawa, and added baskets to 
the list of material traits. He regarded them as “peaceful rather than obtrusive,” 
although not long after his remarks, the “Clamcoets,” upon provocation, attacked 
La Salle’s fort and massacred all but five inhabitants. Those who were spared 
were tattooed, an indication that tattooing was a token of membership in the 
clan or tribe. That the Karankawa kept captives is attested by the experiences 
of both Cabeza de Vaca and later by Simars de Belle Isle, who lived for fifteen 
months in slavery as a result of being captured on an expedition into the country. 
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THE KARANKAWA IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


In the latter half of the 18th century there are three accounts which serve 
to focus the Karankawa culture during the period of Spanish domination of 
what is today Texas. De Solis, writing in 1767-68 as the result of an inspection 
tour of the missions, gives several interesting descriptions of the Karankawa 
which are for the most part repeated by Morfi, who wrote sometime before 
his death in 1783. The third report is that of Athanase de Méziéres, a French 
officer in the service of the Spanish colonial administration of Texas and 
Louisiana, who wrote a diary of events by means of letters which cover the 
period 1777-1780. Before proceeding with the accounts, it might be well to 
add that this triumvirate of two Spanish missionaries and a French administrator 
have none of the fine impartiality of Cabeza or the French explorers, nor do 
they possess the same keenness of observation that distinguishes Cabeza’s narra- 
tive. The recalcitrance of the Karankawa to submit to either administrative or 
religious persuasion induced in these chroniclers a hatred which knew no bounds. 
In describing the mitote ceremony, for example, Morfi conceived this choice 
combination of ethnological observation and fanatic fervor: 


At the place where they hold the mitote they [the Karankawa] drive a big 
strong stake into the ground. To this they securely tie the unhappy prisoner; they 
build a big fire around him; all the rancheria, the tribe, or the confederacy arrive, 
and when they sound the funeral instrument called cayman all begin to dance ina 
circle carrying in their hands well-sharpened knives of flint or iron or a piece of 
shell. When they see fit they go up to the patient, cut off a piece of his flesh, pass 
it over the fire, and dripping with blood, they eat it in sight of the victim, accom- 
panying this with incomparable gestures and horrible voices. In this way they go on 
tearing the victim to pieces until he dies. Some do not put this flesh near the fire but 
eat it raw, making themselves festive by spotting their faces with the blood. In the 
meantime, the captive, if he is a Comanche, Texas or of the north, cries out a 
thousand curses upon the aggressors, irritating them and showing themselves superior 
to that cruelty until they expire. But if the captive is an Apache or coast tribesman, 
he has not this constancy, and soon succumbs to the violence of the pain. Sometimes 
they out their long hair before they die, and put it on the long pole which the 
one directing the dance carries in his hands. After they eat all the flesh, they divide 
the bones among themselves, and those who are able to get a piece, go about con 
tinually gnawing and sucking it, until they consume it. Sometimes they hang the 
prisoner up by his feet, building a fire under him, let him roast, and then slowly 
eat him. Others make many little pegs from the pine of which there is an abundance 
on the coast, and stick them into the body of the captive, set them afire, and when 
they are burned off, eat the “larded” corpse. When the captive does them serious 
harm, they do not take the trouble to use knives, but tear off his flesh with their 
teeth and devour it raw. 
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The mitote here described was one of several dances which are referred to as 
“mitotes” although their functions were apparently quite different. The others 
apparently do not involve cannibalism, although this is never clear from the 
accounts. A second type of mitote, similar to the war-dance described, is the 
funeral dance. Like the war-dance, it is accompanied by the cayman. Cries, grim- 
aces, gestures, and extraordinary contortions characterize the behavior of the 
performers. The prevailing “step” seems to have been jumping or leaping. A 
bonfire is substituted for the tortured victim. Women are forbidden to participate 
and stand about the periphery of the dancing circle in melancholy mien. The 
ceremony lasts three days and nights; continuity is apparently achieved by relays 
of dancers. 

The third type of mitote is festive, and therefore not described in much 
detail by the zealous churchmen eager to conjure up the goriest of images. The 
musical instruments used in this dance were the “tamborine” (made of a tortoise 
shell, half of a gourd, or a French pot), a whistle of reeds, and an “avacasele.” 
If the unidentified “avacasele” were the “fluted pieces of wood” described for 
the 19th century Karankawa dance, the identity of the “festive mitote” would 
be with the 19th century ceremonial. Of mitotes in general, the chroniclers assert 
that 
their dances, ially the funeral dances are a kind of cult and rogation in which 
they pray for , Victory, prosperity in the chase, abundance in fishing, or happy 
results in their robberies. These deities [Pichini and Mel] have their ministers, 
whom they call Comas who watch over the cult, promote, direct, and preside over 
From this somewhat confusing picture of Karankawa ceremonies, it seems safe 
to infer that since Cabeza’s time the religious life of the Karankawa had become 
considerably elaborated, and that the medicine men had developed into priests 
of a formalized religion. 

Parallel with this elaboration in their religion, we have some evidence for 
similar developments in Karankawa political structure. The chiefs were referred 
to as “Tama,” a word not recorded by Gatschet, and the ordeals described for 
candidates aspiring to this office indicate there must have been considerable 
prestige attached to it. Among the “extraordinary tests for admitting them” 
were scarification from the back of the head to the soles of the feet with combs 
from the spine of a seafish and fasting in the canebreak for several days. 

The reason for this specialization and elaboration is not far to seek. Athanase 
de Méziéres constantly refers to the extraordinary success that the Karankawa 
had in plundering shipwrecked vessels. The island between the Colorado and 
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the Brazos Rivers upon which they lived part of the year is described by de 
Méziéres as littered with “anchors, bells, earthen pots, artillery and other debris 
which the sea has cast up.” Their activities are summarized in another passage: 
they sally forth for their cruel and infamous depredations not only against the Span- 


iards but against other barbarous tribes. They gather quickly on their boats to kill 
and rob any unfortunate afloat in their waters. 


Their enemies appear to have been the Comanche and Apache rather than the 
northern tribes (Texas and Attacapa), since these latter were friendly to the 
Karankawa in de Méziéres’ time, and acted as a sort of “buffer” to the Spaniards. 
De Méziéres recognized that the Spaniards’ inability to cope with the Karankawa 
menace rested upon two factors: first, the lack of boats, and second, the alliances 
with the northern tribes. In his letter to the Governor advocating the extinction 
of the Karankawa he proposed that both these deficiencies should be overcome; 
the first by requisition and the second by deception. His plan, however, fell upon 
unresponsive ears. 

Other data mentioned by the 18th century writers substantiates the ethno- 
logical picture of Cabeza. Berdaches were noted, but they had assumed a new 
function of accompanying the war parties to herd the horses. The ornamentation 
consisted of total body painting in designs “now of animals, now of birds, now 
of flowers.” Ear and nose piercing were remarked on, but no further mention is 
made of lip piercing. Hair was worn short for both sexes. 

Considerable consternation was expressed by the Spaniards over the treatment 
of women. The Karankawa are alleged to have traded their women for highly 
prized European commodities such as horses, gunpowder and beads of glass. 
If so, it is quite probable that they replenished their supply through successful 
warfare. Matrons were differentiated from virgins by the addition of stripes on 
their bodies. 

At this period the Karankawa were still living principally from fish, although 
their diet is listed as being supplemented by locusts, lice, human flesh, raw meat, 
tallow, bear’s fat, and even skunks. Their extreme mobility was marked in 
almost every reference to the Karankawa by the Spaniards, to whom this habit 
was most disconcerting. 

The historical data from 1790 until the time of the observations recorded 
by Gatschet, which date from about 1820-30, do not add appreciably to the 
total picture of Karankawa culture. A policy of amelioration toward the Karan- 
kawa was adopted by the Spaniard in 1793 and continued until the Mexican 
war, shortly after which the Karankawa became extinct. The Karankawa declared 
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war upon the Comanche in 1796, and there is some evidence that intermarriage 
took place between the two peoples, but further data on the degree of mutual 
influence which each exerted upon the other is non-existent. Noah Smithwick, 
writing from observations made about 1820, adds confirmatory evidence to the 
accounts of Gatschet, with the addition that he alludes to cannibalistic feasts. 
He is also responsible for a few anecdotes that involve Karankawa and 
illustrate that they were fighting Tonkawa and Comanche as well as whites. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing it is clear that the Karankawa retained their maritime 
fishing and hunting culture to the end. They used horses as early as 1690 but 
never developed their economy around them as the Plains Indians did. The 

of acculturation was dominated by their desire to preserve and increase 
the efficiency of their pattern of exploiting the joint island and coast terrain. 
To this end they adopted steel points for their arrows, iron kettles for their 
cooking when available, blankets for cold weather, molasses for sweetening, meal 
as food, and European skiffs for sailing. They rejected, as we have said, the 
horse, European clothing except as ornament, and agriculture. In elaborating 
their own culture they adopted only incidental European innovations such as 
European beads and trinkets for decoration, whiskey for their stimulants, and 
pots for their musical rattle. They rejected all “civilizing” dogma. 

The process seemed to derive initial impetus from the first contacts with 
traders. They developed a systematic predatory pattern which depended upon 
unprotected shipwrecks off their coasts. This seemed to have resulted in a more 
elaborate political organization and in a religion directed by priests and glorifying 
war and human sacrifice. The period of two hundred years after the visit of 
Cabeza was one of sporadic contact with the French and Spanish, and served 
to strengthen the integrity of the Karankawa nation. The overwhelming impact 
of American colonization and the confusion resulting from the Mexican war 
as well as the Texan War of Independence shattered this integrity within the 
span of fifty years, principally by direct exterminative warfare and the economic 
dessication of the land. The fact that the Karankawa were virtually isolated by 
the wedge the first American settlers drove into the country doubtless contributed 
to the rapid downfall, an isolation on the north and south as well as to the west 
made possible by the previous amalgamation of the Attacapan tribes into the 
settled Caddoan agricultural pattern and the Coahuiltecan tribes into the “mis- 
sion Indians.” Thus the famous Long Bows of Texas stood alone with their 
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backs to the Gulf of Mexico before the onrush of the American settlement of j 


Texas. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN A MEXICAN TOWN? 
NORMAN DAYMOND HUMPHREY 


INTRODUCTION 


ECOLOTLAN, Jalisco, a town of 4200 inhabitants in a municipio of 11,000 

persons, in size and location is roughly representative of the sources of Mexi- 
can immigration to the United States. It possesses generic cultural elements 
and patterns which are present in other Mexican communities of the central 
plateau and its immediate hinterland. Founded in the sixteenth century, 
Tecolotlan is the cabecera municipal (county seat) and trading center for a 
farming area. The language of its inhabitants is Spanish and their racial compo- 
sition is largely mestizo (Indian-white mixture) with perhaps ten percent of its 
population manifesting preponderantly “white” genetic features. 

The “average man” in the town and municipio of Tecolotlan is a farmer. He 
is a farmer whether he is an independent owner of a small farm on which corn, 
beans, chick-peas, peanuts, sugar cane, and tropical fruits are raised, a renter, 
or a member of a socialistic, agrarian community. In the agrarian community 
title to the land is collectively owned by a legally established society or corpora- 
tion. Agriculture is the core of existence for the people of Tecolotlan despite 
such household industries as the manufacture of huaraches and leather shoes and 
the sewing of clothing. 

The town plaza dominates commercial and social life. The farther one lives 
from the plaza the greater the likelihood that one holds membership in an 
agrarian community or ejido. The plaza is a meeting ground for travelers. Travel 
by the average man has increased greatly in the past twenty years. The opening 
of a gravel road to Guadalajara in the early 1930’s permitted a remarkable 
increase in the use of buses and trucks. Burros, however, still are the major 
means of purely local transportation of goods. Mail and periodicals have a 
meager distribution in a town in which only sixty percent of the inhabitants 
can read. 

Local government is directly controlled by state government and party officials 
in Guadalajara. On a local level government is in the hands of representatives 
of the agrarian section of the Party of Revolutional Institutions, the dominant 
party in Mexican politics. The level of public health is not unlike that found in 





1 Field work undertaken through a Horace A. Rackham Post Doctoral Fellowship, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1944-45; Grant-in-Aid, Viking Fund, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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China; medical care is notably inadequate, and infant mortality rates are high. 
The public elementary schools, under both state and federal auspices, reach only 
a segment of the population of school age. Instruction is given by badly prepared, 

id teachers. There are virtually no Protestants in the municipio, and 
the Catholic church persists in maintaining outward forms of control and com- 
mands adherence from the majority of both men and women. Unorthodox 

turalism is manifest more strongly in the less affluent segments of the 
population than in the upper-status groups. 

Family roles are sharply outlined, as is the sexual division of labor. Extended 
religious kinship, in the form of godparents and the like, acts as a bond for 
the whole population and manifests itself in the major events of the life cycle. 
Child rearing is strongly permissive, yet such phenomena as respect for parents 
and elders are readily perceptible. Courtship is highly institutionalized. Girls in 
all classes are circumscribed in their conduct and protected from contact with 
men, yet illegitimacy rates are high. Elopement is not uncommon. Church mar- 
tiages are proportionately more common than in some other parts of Mexico. 

Recreation is becoming increasingly commercialized. There are movie theatres 
and pool halls in the town. The two major community festivals are highly com- 
mercialized. The ten day festival of carnival, which precedes Lent, and the 
cock-fights of the early summer have virtually no religious orientations, and are 
promoted largely as profit ventures by the town’s tradesmen. They are also 
the periods when status lines are least markedly manifest. 

The status structure of Tecolotlan has altered considerably in the past thirty 
years. The change wrought by the revolution from economic and political dom- 
ination of the area by large haciendas or estates to partial ascendancy of agrarian 
communities, which since 1920 have been carved from them, has led to a seeming 
reduction in the economic productivity of the area. On the other hand, the 
elimination of large haciendas has not resulted in significant technological im- 
provement in farming methods. The economic alteration, however, has been pro- 
ductive in changing the average townsman’s conception of himself and his view 
of his own status, if it has not altered his basic role of agricultural producer. 
Class power positions have changed, but social status lines are still sharply drawn, 
especially at the extremes. There is a minimal interaction, save on the economic 


level, between the bulk of agraristas and the property owners of the plaza. 


DESIGNATIONS OF STATUS GROUPINGS 
Even in the matter of names it is only in the extremes that a clear status 


differentiation is made by the society of Tecolotlin. Members of the total 
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agrarian community are occasionally referred to somewhat scurrilously as “los 
hermanos agrios” (the acrid or sour brothers) by the non-agrarian upper-status 
group. The agrarians in turn may call persons “los ricos” (the rich) in equally 
opprobrious fashion, especially when the agraristas have had enough to drink to 
release inhibitions. Lower class persons are sometimes referred to as “indios” 
when their behavior does not accord with standards expected by the upper-status 
group. 

Distinctions are also known, but infrequently employed orally between “gente 
decente” (decent or better people) and “gente vulgar” (common people). “Gente 
viciosa” (vicious people) are found in all classes. In between the decent and the 
common people are persons of the “clase media” (the middle class). Also 
recognized but not frequently employed are the categories of “familias de 
abolengo” (of lineage) and of “ricos de abolengo.” “Alta sociedad” (high 
society), as it exists in Mexico City, is recognized as being absent in Tecolotlin, 
And on the other hand there is room in the folk conception of status for “gente 
acomodado”; persons of lower class origins who have achieved rank and who have 
come to own property. 

Such prestige bearing terms as “don” are invariably employed for persons of 
wealth or civil distinction, or for the very old, rich or poor. Upper class persons 
are sometimes addressed as “patron” (boss) when no reference to employment 
is intended. 


RACE AND STATUS 


The group native to Tecolotlan bearing the highest prestige there appears to 
be at the same time the most overtly Caucasian group. The adjective “prieta” 
(blackish, very dark), when used by such persons, usually is accompanied by 
facial gestures indicating inferiority for the darker citizens. A purely caucasoid 
man from an isolated “backwoods” community once indicated to me that even 
as a boy he had decided against mating with a “morena” (a “brunette”). Blue 
eyes are regarded with favor by this same segment of the population. Color, 
officially, is not linked with status. Yet in the folk conception that biological 
anomaly, the “white Indian,” is occasionally remarked. The term “indio” is used, 
actually, more to describe rank in the status heirarchy than to describe physical 
features per se. Indians are thought to have “la sangre muy fuerte” (very strong 
blood) and are regarded as more likely to express violent emotions than would 
upper status persons. Not all poor people, however, are called Indians. It is 
a concept used by upper class persons as much for a short-hand description and 
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tion of the motivation of objectionable behavior as for a term of op- 

(“Indians” misbehave) . If members of a family are dark in complexion, 

and tend to be quarrelsome, and are given to such things as fighting with knives, 
they make themselves eligible for the Indian designation. 


BASES FOR STATUS DIFFERENTIATION 


The “rich” talk among themselves of the poor, but not very publicly. They 
are said to manifest a little more outward respect toward the poor today than 
they did thirty years ago. The growth of social power in the agrarian group has 
thus altered at least some of the outward forms of relations between status groups 
in Tecolotlan. The ostensible grounds for status differentiation are several. One 
of them is dress. Upper class persons tend to wear western European- or Ameri- 
can-styled clothing. Among men woolen pants and leather shoes are, by and large, 
evidences of higher positions in rank. And the outward signs of lower status are 
white pantaloons, a red sash, and often a blanket or poncho over the shoulders. 

Another ground is that of education. The middle and upper classes invoke 
“ignorance” as an explanation of the behavior of lower-status persons. Education 
is reflected in grammatically correct speech. Persons residing in the plaza area 
make sly fun among themselves of the “ranchero Spanish” of the poorer people, 
although such speech is not limited to the lower ranking groups. A furcher ground 
is the possession of dignity, and a reluctance to greet inferiors. On the part of 
those persons, rich or poor, who have lived in the larger Mexican cities or in 
the United States, however, there is some skepticism about the pretensions to 
prestige and rank that a “rico del pueblo” will desire and expect from his pur- 
ported inferiors. A still further ground is wealth possession. Persons who have 
as much as 5000 pesos will regard themselves as rich, and, by and large, will be 
so regarded by the people as a whole. 

The avowed bases for status are thus the possession of money, education, and 
family connections, each singly making for a higher rank and all in combination 
tending to place their possessors high in the status of the town. But money alone 
is not enough. The money, for example, of an agrarian leader who became 
compadre to a store owner, did not permit his acceptance by the upper-status 
store-owning group. And, while the agraristas are condemned as a whole by the 
high status group, there is recognition, as with the white southerners viewing 
Negroes, that there may be “good people,” i. e., persons of moral worth, in the 
agrarian segment of the community. But despite moral worth or family prestige, 
money would appear to be the keystone in the arch of status. 
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WEALTH AS A BASIS FOR STATUS 

Genuine “richness” in Tecolotlin involves the possession of some 60,000 
pesos or more. Today, it is said, there are no millionaires. During the Diaz regime, 
one hacendado had owned as many as 10,000 cattle (at a time when cattle were 
worth as much as 80 pesos a head). Ruined by loans he made to friends, and 
by the subsequent growth of agrarismo, his descendants who live in other parts 
of the country are not today men of great wealth. The richest man in town, the 
owner of several electric plants in neighboring cities, had at one time been a 
vaquero employed by the biggest hacendado. Of the “wealthiest” men in town 
today, each had fathers or grandfathers who began life as poor men. Each in 
turn got rich in trade, or through buying and selling cattle, fattening pigs, renting 
oxen, buying corn and garbanzos on “futures,” and direct money-lending at high 
interest rates. 

Several upper class persons estimated the percentage of persons in income 
classes as 20% “rich,” 40% “middle,” and 40% “poor.” Yet between 60% and 
80% of the population of the municipio today hold membership in the agrarian 
communities. An outlander’s estimate would greatly increase the poor, and reduce 
the percentages above it. 

Land ownership is today regarded as a risky form of weaith possession, since 
agrarian communities are still capable of being formed. But land ownership 
continues to be a basis for high status. Land is surreptitiously owned by one person 
through the device of having the titles of parcels of a large area listed in names 
of other persons, normally close and loyal relatives. 


OTHER MEANS TO RICHES AND STATUS 


The sources of a person’s wealth appear not to be closely considered by the 
community. During the several revolutionary periods money which had been 
(and is now) stored in jars in guarded parts of houses or buried in patios 
often changed hands. Those who ultimately possessed it seem to be looked upon 
with favor by the populace. A tinsmith, for example, who was sealing revolutionary 
loot into some oil cans for a “general” found them on his hands when the 
general was done away with. The erstwhile tinsmith is now an honored business 
man who owns one of the general stores near the plaza. The local legends abound 
in tales of persons who have discovered buried money or treasure. As a matter 
of fact, if one wants to get rich quickly he need only look on Holy Friday for 
a light or fire in the fields. Money is to be found in the place where the fire 
was seen. Persons have even had dreams of finding such buried gold, and on 


digging, have found it. 
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Possession of money (regardless of how obtained) seems to mean status. A 
middle class man, whose wife had clandestinely acquired the money jar of a 
newly deceased uncle (which she kept to the exclusion of her own parents and 
siblings) contended that, since he was now a rich man, no one could view him 
disdain fully. 

Yet wealth is rarely displayed ostentatiously. The well-to-do men in the town 
do not dress in a noticeably different manner from others who also wear shoes. 
Status through wealth is revealed in other ways. The sort of private fiestas the 
rich have in their own homes, the kinds of liquor served, and the abundance of 
the food function as indices of wealth possession. The elite associate with the 
elite. Clique alignments are readily discernible. Cliques have views in common. 
There is little deviation among the cliques of the elite group in the shared con- 
ception of the role of the agraristas as land robbers and as threats to the social 
order. Thus status groups divide in part through shared ideologies. The “rich” 
regard the poor as ignorant, the superstitious, the possessors of base impulses. 
The rich in their own view are the superior people. 


ROLE OF WOMEN IN STATUS DIFFERENTIATION 


Class differences appear to be upheld to a greater extent by women than by 
men. There are few marriages which transcend class lines. The young children 
play together with little reference to class, but as they grow older they tend to 
separate into status groupings. Differences in education, dress, personal cleanli- 
ness, and recognition by age-mates are soon manifest. The Sunday night serenata 
finds groups of girls of a particular status grouping walking in proximity, and 
avoiding the favors of lower class boys who pass by them. Middle and upper 
class girls are more likely to have several sweethearts than are lower class girls. 
They are more likely to be several years older than a lower class girl when they 
marry. An upper class man may pay court to a lower class girl, and she may even 
enter into a liaison with him. She may feel honored by his attentions, but she 
would not delude herself that he ever will marry her. In those rare cases where 
upper middle class women have married rising lower or lower middle class men, 
the woman is less likely to accept the role of complete subordinate which is 
normal to Tecolotlan families. She may react to her loss of status by imposing 
greater restrictions on the use of sanitary facilities by maids than secure, upper 
class women would tend to, and such women may seek to ensure status by wearing 
more expensive dresses to mass. 
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CHANGES IN STATUS STRUCTURE 


Under the Diaz regime peonage was statistically normal on the four major 
haciendas of Tecolotlan. A now elderly hacendado, still living in Tecolotlén, 
would not so much as permit the ownership of a burro by a peon. It was this 
group and their sycophants who made possible the excesses of blood-letting that 
accompanied the Cristero revolution of the middle 1920’s. But in some instances 
the rich and landed people were actually victimized by the very Cristeros they 
had given arms and food to support. Peons in those times used the term “casiques” 
in referring to such persons as a whole. Under the Diaz regime a particular 
casique, however, wielded political power, and the local authorities did his bidding, 
Now the term is rarely employed. And today the exact counterpart of this group 
no longer exists. Today the leading local merchants regard themselves as “prin- 
cipales” of the town, the highest-status group. Their economic power is relatively 
great; their political power, however, as expressed through orthodox channels, 
is virtually non-existent. 

Under the Diaz regime, to the small independent land holder the relation of 
the Church to the upper class gave the impression of a formal, almost unholy, 
alliance. During the subsequent period after Calles closed the churches, the 
church buildings in Tecolotlan were desecrated and, for a period, occupied as 
domiciles by the agraristas. Today, perhaps two-thirds of those attending mass on 
Sunday are from the town’s hinterland, most of them agraristas. 


SPATIAL MANIFESTATIONS OF STATUS 


Status arrangements also manifest themselves spatially. Under Diaz, living 
near the central plaza area was virtually synonymous with membership in the 
highest-status group. During the revolutionary period this pattern broke down 
somewhat, and middle class persons bought homes near the plaza. More recently, 
with the accession to wealth of middle class persons who have retained their 
original domiciles, a further breakdown of the direct relationship has occurred. 
But despite these changes, upper class membership and residence within a block 
of the plaza are roughly correlated. The people who gather nightly around the 
plaza or in other parts of the pueblo on Sundays arrange themselves in terms 
of broad equivalence of status. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AGRARISTAS AND THE RICH 


There are two rough pyramids of status in Tecolotlan, comparable in some 
ways to the white and colored pyramids in the United States; but they are not 
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related significantly, as they are in the United States to the fact of color or 
visible biological features. They are the pyramids oriented, respectively, toward 
the agrarian community and toward the pre-agrarian property system. Those 
lower class persons who, for whatever reasons, have kept outside the agrarian 
movement, view themselves, and in some areas are viewed by the “rich,” as more 
worthy of prestige than the most respected leader of agraristas. But functionally 
any poor independent laborer is far beneath such an agrarian leader, for he is 
virtually devoid of social power. 

The agraristas, despite the avoidance, distaste, and even hatred the rich have 
for them, seem able to demand and receive a certain degree of courtesy and 
prestige. The rich show this deference partly out of fear of the agraristas, and 
partly because they recognize agrarian control over public office and the role of 
agraristas as police and militia. As such the agraristas are a threat to the bases 
of what prestige the rich persons retain. The agraristas are almost uniformly 
condemned by the rich. But in some degree the rich, through contact with 
agrarian leaders in such places as cantinas or in such organizations as sporadic 
patriotic committees, must momentarily treat at least the agrarian leaders as 
co-equals. And since some agrarian leaders may sell grain to local merchants at 
mutual profit, relationships of “brothers in exploitation” of the underprivileged 
may arise. 

The top men in many agrarian communities tend to maintain themselves in 
positions of power and status by such devices as threats of violence and manipu- 
lation of land for cultivation. They are not necessarily maintained by popularity 
in the agrarian community. A number of devices are developed to ensure income 
for this, perhaps atypical, agrarista segment, such as receipt of income from 
the community’s rental of pasture lands or from land from which adobe bricks 
are made. The agrarian leader, typically, gets more land to till annually than 
his fellows, and ordinarily pays nothing into the community as his share. The 
leader may use his political influence to have a “disloyal,” unruly, or recalcitrant 
member expelled from the agrarian community. At least some of the agrarian 
leaders, through their tactics in buying and selling the agrarian community 
gtain, through obtaining income from the rental of land, and through the threat 
of member expulsion, are operating the communities to much the same personal 
advantage as the hacendados did before them. And because these agrarian leaders 
possess socio-political power and money-wealth they tend to receive positions of 
relative status in the wider community. 
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VERTICAL MOBILITY IN THE STATUS STRUCTURE 


Vertical mobility is not unknown in Tecolotlan, and it is dreamed of by a 
small percentage of the lowest group. A store on the plaza with a residence 
behind it would appear to be the major symbol to be hoped for in the process of 
upward mobility. But upward movement is normally not aspired to by the vast 
majority, and is even more rarely achieved. Several persons in the past have left 
the town to gain a relative degree of wealth in the United States or in other 
parts of Mexico. The simplest way to gain wealth is through migration to the 
United States, whence one can send money home, which, when saved by relatives, 
may constitute capital for business ventures. Today, this avenue is virtually closed 
as far as legal entry into the United States is concerned, because of the strict 
manner in which the immigration law is interpreted by American consular authori- 
ties. The would-be immigrant from a small Mexican community only infrequently 
is adjudged a person unlikely to become a “public charge.” 

For the vast mass of people in Tecolotlan, life offers the opportunity only to 
gain an existence from the soil either as a renter of agrarian community land 
or as a renter from an owner of private property. This supplies but a bare 
existence. It is the bare existence which one’s forefathers had, and since it no 
longer means peonage it is not regarded as evil. 


Wayne University 
Derrorr, MicHican 
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WANDERING HEALERS, MEDICINE HAWKERS 
IN SLOVAKIA AND TRANSYLVANIA 
BELA GUNDA 


N THE TERRITORY of Carpathian Europe the healing activity of medi- 
| cine hawkers has a long history. Documents mention the Slovakian olejkar 
(dealer of oils) since the sixteenth century. The olejkars are simple peasant men. 
A few old olejkars are still to be found in Czecko-Slovakia today in the county 
of Turdc. In the nineteenth century olejkars lived in the following villages: 
Kla3tor pod Znievom (Hungarian: Znidvaralja) Valéa (Valcsa), Trebostovo 
(Kistorboszl6), Karlova (Turéckarolyfalva), Turtianska Blatnica (Blatnica), 
Bela (Turdcbéla), Mosovce (Moséc), etc. In the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries these healers peddled all over Switzerland, Sweden, Holland, France, 
and Turkey with their popular remedies. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century there were yearly about 3000 olejkars wandering all over the Continent. 
The olejkar carried his ware on his back or in a cart, the majority of his goods 
being nothing else but effectless ointments and valueless oils. He would sell 
hogs’ lard as magical badger-fat. Olejkars also sold the Hungarian balsam well- 
known all over Europe, which was distilled from Pinus cembra. Their linguistic 
ability was remarkable, some of them speaking four or five languages. They 
would leave their native villages in the autumn, when farm-work was terminated, 
and some only returned home after several years. Sometimes the wife of the 
olejkar gave birth to illegitimate children during his long absence. The olejkar, 
however, did not reject this sort of occurrence and regarded the illegitimate chil- 
dren as his own. Everywhere in Europe the olejkars were called huszdr (hussars, 
Hungarian cavalry) on account of their Hungarian costume. The wanderings 
of the olejkars ceased only after the first World War when their home, which 
was formerly part of Hungary, was attached to Czecko-Slovakia and the crossing 
of frontiers became increasingly difficult. Besides Slovakians, German oil-peddlers 
also lived in the village of Vrické (Turdcremete) at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Some scholars suppose the olejkars to be descendants of the 
ancient Slav medicine-men or healers. Other opinions presume that the olejkars 
acquired their healing knowledge from German settlers and Jesuit monks living 
in Slovakia. 

1 J. v. Csaplovics, Gemalde von Ungarn (Pest, 1829), vol. 2, pp. 91-92; G. Prénay, 


Sketches from Popular Life in Hungary (Pest, 1855), p. 57 [in Hungarian}; J. Csippék, Data 
for the History of the Slovakian Medicine Peddlers, the Olejkars (Néprajzi Muzeum Ertesit5je, 
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Roumanian medicine hawkers similar to the olejkars are still living today in 
the western part of Transylvania, in the valley of the Fekete-Kéris. They, too, 
are simple peasants who also have a plot of land of their own which they till them. 
selves. In the course of my fieldwork I gathered information that in the village 
of Alsépojény (Roumanian: Poienii-de-jos) the number of these wandering 
healers may be judged at about thirty. A large number live also in the villages of 
Felsépojény (Poienii-de-sus) , Fondhaza (Fanate), Bontesd (Buntesti) along the 
valley of the Fekete-Korés. Already V. Butura reported that at every market in 
Transylvania or Roumania a few root-dealing healers (Roumanian: radacinari) 
would be found sitting on an empty box or on a sack offering their plant reme- 
dies (Tamus communis, Symphitum off., Aspidium, Helleborus, etc.) and selling 
them to credulous customers, though the dealer himself does not believe in the 
healing power of his herbs. The roots and other parts of wild plants are collected 
by the medicine hawker; but he also buys them from peasants who gather them 
up in the hills and forests—they, however, do not use them for curing. The 
medicine hawker goes off for his journey of two or three weeks with his load of 
wares of forty to fifty kilos. On his route he often deals in sheep too. Before the 
first World War the medicine hawkers of the Fekete-Kirés valley went peddling 
to the Great Hungarian Plain. Now, however, they only go to Transylvania 
(Naszéd, Szatmar, Maramaros counties, the district of Banat), and, rarely, 
to the southern parts of Roumania.” Hungarian peasants in the county of Békés 
in the Great Hungarian Plain still remember the wandering Roumanian healers 
who used to come peddling roots (Helleborus purpurascens) to cure pigs.® 

During my fieldwork in July and August 1946 I learned that the wandering 
healers of Alsépojény (Roumanian: Poienii-de-jos) go as far as the markets of 
Temesvar (Timisoara), Kolozsvar (Cluj), Brassé6 (Brasov), Nagyszeben 
(Sibiu) , Galac, Bukurest, Craiova, Tecuci, and Turnu-Severin to sell the roots 
and various parts of their plants. Al. Borza also mentions having seen such 
peasant healers selling various roots in the market of Kolozsvar.* 





vol. 8, pp. 247-268, Budpest, 1907) [in Hungarian}; Gy. Magyary-Kossa, Hungarian Medical 
Records (Budapest, 1929), vol. 1, pp. 77, 295; vol. 2, pp. 162-167 [in Hungarian]; B. Gunda, 
The Wanderers of Carpathian Europe (Hungarian Quarterly, vol. 6, pp. 449-457, Budapest, 
1940); J. Hrozientik, The Olejkars of Trencsén and their History (Sborik Muzealnej 
Spoloénosti, vols. 32-33, pp. 1-8, Turtiansky Svity Martin, 1938-39) [in Slovakian]. 

2 V. Butura, The Plants Known and Used by the Transylvanian Roumanians (Bulletin 
du Jardin et du Musée Botaniques de I’Université de Cluj, Roumanie, vol. 16, Cluj, 1936), 
pp. 70-71 [in Roumanian}. 

3 B. Gunda, Hungarian Influence in the Making of Roumanian Folk-Civilization (Kol 
ozsvar, 1943), p. 13. 

4 A. Borza, A Roumanian Ethnobotanical Novelty: Popular Pharmacy (Bulletin du Jardin 
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During the summer of 1946 I often had opportunity to observe the healers 
from Alsépojény at the markets and fairs of Kolozsvar. 

The healer spreads the various herbs and roots in front of him on a piece of 
paper on the ground and waits for customers from morning to evening. Often 
he chooses a street-corner where there are more bypassers. The healer not only 
sells his wares, but also explains the use of the various herbs and roots. As I 
observed, not only simple peasant folk buy his goods, but also people of the 
bourgeois class, mostly women. One of the healers told me he learned the use 
of herbs and roots in his childhood from the old women of his village. The 
healer sojourns three or five days in a town; then he takes a train and goes on. 
In the past he wandered by foot. The days spent in town are always market 
days or fairs, when villagers come up to town and buy many herbs. 

The following herbs are sold by the wandering Roumanian healers: 

1. Ferecut (Polypodium vulgare L.).° The root is sold. The root must be 
pounded, soaked in water; the water is then drunk. It helps against heartache and 
throatache. 

2. Iarba mazarica (Sedum acre L.). Against sexual illnesses. A morsel of 
its sprig is boiled in half a liter of wine, the tea of which should be drunk in the 
morning and evening. 

3. Brau d’e vant (Lycopodium clavatum L.). A small bunch of its sprigs is 
scalded in half a liter of water. This warm water is used for washing the swollen 
or itching member. It is also used by those who suffer from gout. 

4. Plumonara or ciumulica (Nephrodium filix mas) . It is known by the name 
“negro nut.” It is to be found on mountain cliffs and rocks. The roots are used. 
The roots are pounded, strained, and the powder put into milk or brandy. It is 
drunk against coughing and stomachache. Against asthma it may be used as 
follows: part of the root is broken off and dried in the sun, then boiled as tea. 
About a deciliter is drunk on an empty stomach. The healers say the tea is very 
sweet, but leaves a bitter taste. 

5. Spanz (Helleborus purpurascens). The root is sold. If a horse, pig or 
sheep is ill, its ear is pierced, and a little bit of the root is drawn into it. It may 
also be drawn into the breast of a horse. 

6. Forastau (Potentilla erecta or tormintella). The knotted root is pounded 





et du Musée Botaniques de I’Université de Cluj, Roumanie, vol. 16, Cluj, 1936), p. 17 [in 
Roumanian]. 

5 The botanical identification of the plants was made by Prof Gy. E. Nyérady, to whom 
I herewith express my thanks. 
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and put into brandy which gives the brandy the taste of rum. It is used against 
stomachache and other internal troubles. 

7. Lumin’oara or liminoara (Genciana asclepiadea L.). The long yellow root 
of the plant is boiled in water and is drunk as tea in the morning on an empty 
stomach. It has a somewhat bitter taste. This tea is also drunk against jaundice. 
It is used to treat animals too. If the cow has no milk, the root is pounded, mixed 
with bran or water. The bran is fed to the beast, the water is given to it to 
drink, and this is said to bring forth the milk again. 

8. Bri or un(t) d’e pamant (Tamus communis L.). The root of the plant is 
used against rheuma and colds. The skin of the root is peeled off and the root 
is scrapped into lard or brandy. Then the lard or brandy must stand for one to 
three days. The aching member may now be anointed with the lard or brandy, I 
heard a Hungarian woman asking for some of it by the name of “earth-fat.” 
Another Hungarian woman, apparently wife of a tradesman, having already 
bought some, called back to the healer: “Are you sure that this root is good; 
that it isn’t just any sort of root?” One healer asserted that Tamus communis L. 
is a rare plant in the district of his village. It takes him two days to gather a 
worthwhile amount, but he spends two weeks searching for it. 

9. Feriga (Aspidium). The roots are soaked in milk and cooked as tea, 
against asthma. 

Life today naturally suppresses the activity of the Roumanian wandering 
healers more and more. The folk, however, still cling to them, buy their herbs, 
and ask their advice. The significance of their healing activity is best proven by 
the fact that they journey many hundred kilometers from their native villages 
and that they sell their ware not only to peasants, but also to persons of the 
more cultivated classes. The activities of the Roumanian healers are interesting 
economically also, their life being a singular mixture of farming and wandering. 
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COCOPA ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 
WITH RESPECT TO DEATH AND MOURNING 


WILLIAM H. KELLY 


ULTURAL and psychological studies of grief and mourning are of par- 
ticular pertinency amorg the tribes of southwestern Arizona and southern 
California, where the expression of these reactions is not only uninhibited, but 
culturally encouraged. The following paper will show how one of the tribes within 
the larger area of death-emphasis treated these patterns, and will analyze, in 
tentative fashion, the function and the cultural consequences of this behavior. 
The group to be reported upon are the Cocopa Indians’ who, in aboriginal 
times, occupied the southernmost section of the delta of the Colorado River 
in what is now Sonora and Baja California, Mexico. At the present time, the 
tribe includes about six hundred people, divided nearly equally into two groups 
located north and south of the International Border near San Luis, in Arizona 
and Sonora. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, the time period covered 
in this report,” the population numbered about twelve hundred, scattered through 
the lower delta in small rancherias composed, roughly, of a male leader and 
his patrilineal kinsmen and their families. 

The following brief summary of Cocopa culture will provide a better under- 
standing of the material to follow. Social, political, and religious organization 
was at the simplest level. The Cocopa had no central political leadership, but 
were organized into four politically independent bands. The band leaders had 
but little authority and there was no mechanism for enforcing their decisions, 
so that leadership depended upon personal prestige and the mood of public 
opinion. There was no intervening organization between the band and the family; 
the clan was without function and there were no villages, nor associations. To 
some extent, however, each rancheria or extended family settlement recognized 


1 Information on the Cocopa was secured in five field trips to the area between 1940 and 
1947, under the sponsorship of Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The total working 
time in the field was eleven months, and was the joint undertaking of myself and my wife, 
Dorothea S. Kelly. We attended four Cocopa funerals, but the bulk of our information is from 
interviews. In the present population, there is a wide individual difference in willingness to 
discuss death practices, and, particularly, in naming or referring to persons now dead. Only 
one informant, in the end, gave us the information that we wanted without important 
reservations. 

2 Except where otherwise indicated, factual statements in this paper refer to the period 
1870-1890. They may or may not be true for the earlier period of warfare or the later period 
of European contact. 
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some one man as a leader, so that some informal authority rested in a group of 
men who did not include all the heads of the conjugal families. 

The family, strictly speaking, consisted of a man and his wife and their 
children. In actual practice, however, the functional unit frequently included 
older dependents, siblings of the married pair, or the wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren of sons and daughters. 

Each family, without exception, was responsible for its own subsistence, so 
that there was no division of labor beyond part-time specialists such as shamans, 
hunt bosses, funeral orators, and the like. Role placement was by age, sex, kinship, 
residence, and “ability.” Such criteria as wealth, class, and association member- 
ship were absent. 

Subsistence was mostly by hunting, fishing, and gathering, but most families 
worked small and scattered farm plots, where they raised corn, beans, squash, and 
melons. A functional relationship between their knowledge of agriculture and the 
character of the social, political, and religious patterns could not be discovered. 
In other words, the organization of the life of the tribe was essentially the same 
as that found among the surrounding non-agricultural peoples.* 


BELIEFS CONCERNING THE DEAD 


In the literature on the River Yumans, investigators have stressed their beliefs 
with respect to dreams as being one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
cultures. This could not be said for the Cocopa, who, although they shared in 
the dream patterns of surrounding tribes, were most particularly interested in, 
and were most completely influenced by, their attitude toward death. 

The Cocopa believed that the deceased travelled to a land of the dead 
(kerauk hap), which was located in the salt flats bordering the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, immediately south of the Cocopa habitat. In a vague way, our informants 
believed that the dead person lived out his normal life span after death and 
then, as a healthy and vigorous adult, continued life indefinitely. In the after- 
world, it was never too hot nor too cold, there was always plenty to eat, plenty 
of horses, and a continuous round of celebrations, feasting, dancing, and singing. 

To a degree, the well-being of departed relatives depended upon the gen- 
erosity of their living kinsmen. At the funeral, and at the later mourning 





3 For more detailed information, see E. W. Gifford, The Cocopa (University of California, 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 31, no. 5, 1933). Two manuscripts, 
now nearing completion, will soon be available: E. F. Castetter and Willis H. Bell, Primitive 
Yuman Indian Agriculture on the Lower Colorado and Middle-Lower Gila Rivers; and, William 
H. Kelly, Cocopa Ethnegraphy. 
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ceremony, clothes, food, and equipment were destroyed or burned, with the 
rationalization that these things were needed in the afterworld. There was the 
usual haziness and contradiction in beliefs, however, since families who were 
unable to burn much property at the funeral, or who did not give mourning 
ceremonies, were not anxious on that account. Nor were living Cocopa, anticipat- 
ing death, at all concerned about this, and none would think of saving or storing 
property to be destroyed at his funeral. 

The ghosts of the dead were reluctant to travel to the afterworld and take 
up their home there, and frequently remained around their homes for several 
days or weeks after the cremation. They were particularly dangerous to the 
living at that time, and therefore it was one of the important functions of the 
funeral orators to convince the dead that they should leave at once. The Christian 
concept of heaven (but not hell) makes sense here, and missionaries, otherwise 
largely only tolerated, are welcome at the present funeral ceremonies. My inter- 
preter said, “The preacher might just hit it right, and then the person will go 
right off to heaven.” 

After establishing themselves at Kerauk Hap, the ghosts were free to come 
and go as they chose, and it was their constant desire to induce their relatives 
to give up this world and to join them in their new home. Such ghosts appeared 
in dreams and “stole” the spirit of the living (which could sometimes be recov- 
ered by a shaman) by recounting the pleasure and happiness in the land of the 
dead. Next to witchcraft, ghost dreaming was the most frequent diagnosis for 
illness and death. There was no connection, however, between the behavior of 
an individual and his chances of being visited by a ghost. Such dreams, as in 
the case of power dreams, rested entirely upon chance. 

The mourning ceremony, which will be described later, contained the seed 
for ancestor worship, but it never germinated. There was no belief that the 
subjects of these ceremonies were especially honored, nor that their behavior, for 
good or bad, could be altered by the ceremony. 

In everyday life the Cocopa suppressed the memory of their dead. However, 
in opposition to this, the mourning ceremony was an exaggerated fostering of 
such memory in ritual context. The taboo is so rigorous that, given knowledge 
of the extreme suppression, a psychologist might predict the occurrence of such 
periodic release. 

At the cremation of a Cocopa, or shortly thereafter, the material objects 
that he used, or those associated with him, were destroyed or given away to 
non-relatives. In the case of an adult man or woman, such disposal included not 
only the family home and all family possessions, including livestock and farm 
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crops, but also the tools, household equipment, and other objects that he might 
have been in the habit of using at the home of a neighboring kinsman. 

There was, of course, the taboo against the mention of the name of a dead 
person, particularly by or in the presence of relatives. The Cocopa extended this 
to include all reference. The kinship terms “my father,” “my mother’s mother,” 
etc. would not be spoken, if the reference were to a dead person. My interpreter 
knew that he was related to a certain old man, but could not tell me the nature 
of the affiliation, because intervening relatives had died when he was a boy, and 
he could not ask the old man, or anyone else, who they were. One of our inform- 
ants, Pifion, who broke these taboos for us, did not know his genealogy beyond 
those people whom he had known, or heard about, during their lifetime. Although 
perhaps a number of emotions and rationalizations entered into this behavior, the 
obliteration of memory appears to be most prominent. It was typical, for example, 
for a person to change even his own name, if a mother or father died, since they 
were the ones who most frequently used it. 

With all their interest in death, however, I could discover no evidence of 
unusual anxiety in anticipation of death. There was, in fact, some evidence that 
they were largely indifferent to the prospect of the death of a person who, after 
death, might be the subject of the greatest grief and the most elaborate mourning 
ceremonies. This was specifically true of old people, who were neglected— 
especially in the division of food—in favor of younger members of the family. 
Such neglect, in extremely hard years, often resulted in death by starvation. 

Anxieties, generated by illness, do not appear to have been culturally encour- 
aged; certainly not in the degree suggested for the Navaho.* A Cocopa family 
went to great effort and expense to provide a curing ceremony for any member 
who was ill; but the curing ceremony itself was never an important activity in 
Cocopa life, and typically involved only the shaman, with perhaps a helper or 
two, and the immediate family. In many instances, the head of a family sickened, 
remained ill for some months, and then died, without ever having had the services 
of a shaman. In these matters, the choice of the individual patient was respected, 
and, whatever the degree of anxiety on the part of the relatives, it was not 
relieved by magical or religious rites. In this connection, a comparative study 
of the Navaho curing ceremony and the Cocopa funeral and mourning ceremonies 
would probably reveal more similarities in function than a comparative study 
of their curing ceremonies or their death practices. 

Fear and anxiety with reference to one’s own death appears, also, to have 





4 Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 159-172. 
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been reduced by their fatalistic philosophy. Great pressure was put upon the indi- 
vidual to seek out dangerous situations, but then he was left in the stark face 
of death with none of the usual props such as personal supernatural aid or 
individual luck. Warriors, shamans accused of witchcraft, and women fearful 
of the dangers of childbirth, for example, might interpret a dream as a good or 
bad omen, but there were no guardian spirits, no magical rites for personal pro- 
tection, and no charms. Not only did the culture fail to provide anxiety-reducing 
mechanisms in the face of possible death, it deliberately fostered real or imaginary 
dangers, so that those so inclined could test their bravery. In the period before 
1870, warriors were encouraged to go into battle with a no-retreat vow, to under- 
take dangerous spying missions, and to take and cure an enemy scalp which was 
loaded with the power to kill. Shamans were encouraged to boast of their powers, 
identifying themselves as witches and thus running the risk of murder. In the 
latter case, their belief in “fate” seems to have been an integral part of the 
bravado pattern. I have stories of the deaths of four shamans, who, knowing 
that they had been selected for murder, continued to brag of the deaths they had 
caused, and refused to attempt an escape or to hide or arm themselves. 


THE FUNERAL CEREMONY 

Grief, at the time of a relative’s death, was expressed in violent, overt 
behavior that, from the point of view of an observer, seemed to reach the limit 
of physical endurance. Members of the family (fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, siblings, and offspring) began their crying, wailing, and screaming with 
the announcement of death (or upon the announcement by the shaman that death 
was close) and continued with almost no relief until the body was cremated. 
Cremation, in most cases, took place the day after death, so that mourning 
frequently continued without interruption for more than twenty-four hours. 

I had no way, at the time, to measure the “honesty” of these expressions of 
grief. Tears were real enough, and for much of the time gave the appearance of 
being uncontrollable. There were, however, many cultural devices clearly designed 
to stimulate the grief reaction. After the death, each new arrival, friend or kins- 
man, was expected to approach the members of the bereaved family, hold them 
with an arm around the shoulder, and join in the crying, repeating this action 
several times during the period before cremation. Songs and dances, at frequent 
intervals, were a cue for the cessation of crying and wailing, but at the end of 
the song, grief broke out with renewed strength. Many reminders of the dead 
were introduced: the singing of his favorite songs, the playing of a favorite 
game, and frequent verbal accounts of life incidents by the orators. All such 
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action ended in increased wailing. At one funeral that we attended, two teams 
of men played the “hidden stick” game, a favorite with the deceased, across the 
bed upon which his body was lying. 

Grief so expressed, and thus encouraged, mounted in intensity and died away 
in recurring periods. As the grief expression died away, the family members were 
left as the only persons crying or wailing, and at such times, their emotion 
appeared to be drained away and their behavior continued by conscious forcing, 
In these periods it was quite clear that the chief mourners had reached the point 
of near exhaustion. 

The extreme form of grief expression, as reported to us, was not exhibited 
at the funerals that we attended. According to American informants who had 
visited other funerals, Cocopa men and women, at the funeral of an important 
man, and at the crests of emotion, would shriek, tear their clothes, bound into 
the air, and roll on the ground. 

The burial ceremony itself was rather a simple affair, so far as formal 
equipment and funeral behavior were concerned. The body was washed and 
dressed by relatives, placed upon a rough ladder-shaped bier, and wrapped in 
blankets. It was then transported to the home of the group leader, or one of 
the lesser leaders, where the mourning was to take place, and near which the 
pyre was prepared. At irregular intervals, men who “knew how” to talk, repeated 
incidents from their knowledge of the life of the deceased and, in addition, spoke 
those words best suited to reconcile the family to its loss. Between these talks, 
a singer with two helpers, sang ordinary songs of his own choosing. During the 
songs, women relatives danced backwards around the bier, carrying bundles of 
clothes that would later be burned. Relatives and friends, who chose to do so, 
danced facing these women. 

In addition to the tribal orators, there was one man who acted as the official 
funeral orator. He spoke intermittently throughout the funeral, but assumed 
his official capacity only when the relatives were ready to transport the body to 
the crematory pyre. It was this march from the mourning shelter to the pyre that 
was intended to function as the mechanism for the removal of the dead person’s 
spirit from earthly connections. The orator’s talk was, in part, in the form of an 
argument to the spirit of the dead person. Successful enterprise, in Cocopa magic, 
involved three attempts, with success on the fourth try. The orator’s speech, in 
keeping with this, was in four parts, each ending with a short pause and the 
setting down of the bier, the fourth stop being at the pyre, where the body was 
deposited on the crematory logs. 

The intensity of wailing and crying, surprisingly enough, was not markedly 
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stepped up with the climax of burning. The “farewell” and the greatest intensity 


of grief came during the last minutes in the mourning shelter when close relatives 
kneeled at the bier and embraced the wrapped body of the corpse. 

Besides functioning as the funeral for a particular person, the funeral cere- 
mony was also made the occasion for mourning other relatives who had previously 
died. Special gifts or clothes, blankets, and money were brought to the funerals, 
and, although joined with the articles to be burned for the dead person, were 
dedicated to other dead members of the family. At the cremation of a small 
child, for example, men’s suits, women’s dresses, and other articles intended for 
adults, were mixed with the clothes and blankets for the child, and, in the end, 
burned on the crematory fire. On occasion, some food was burned in the general 
destruction of family property at the close of the ceremony and, for important 
men, a horse was killed and buried. Ordinarily, however, all food and livestock 
belonging to the family, and some donated by other relatives, were distributed 
to the men who helped with the funeral and to visiting orators and band leaders. 

The Cocopa funeral ceremony was so obviously elaborated beyond its im- 
mediate purpose as to provide worthwhile data for an examination of the types 
of needs that are met by an activity of this kind.® The following relationships 
are suggested as being most profitable for examination in a short paper: 


(1) The definition of the situation as this determines the degree and nature 
of anxiety and grief and the appropriate means for meeting the needs thus created. 

(2) The system of interpersonal relations as this determines the degree and 
kind of individual adjustments required in meeting the loss of a person playing 
certain roles. 

(3) The socio-cultural system as this determines the nature of integrative 
needs and defines the functional value of the funeral ceremony as the occasion 
for meeting these needs. 


It is apparent at once that these factors are interdependent and that the 
ceremony, far from being just a rite of passage, serves to satisfy many needs 
simultaneously.® 


5 It is, of course, the form and content of the ceremony that constitutes the empirical data, 
but a study of needs in an activity of this kind accounts for both more or less than the concrete 
forms under investigation. It accounts for less because of the abstraction involved and because 
it neglects specific details of the behavior. It accounts for more because the behavior is, in 
large part, symbolic and, as symbol, does not depend upon specific form. The explanation, 
therefore, applies to a class of forms which may be identified by their similarity in meaning 
and function. It is this avenue of escape from the concrete that gives a functional analysis such 
value in compartive studies of behavior. 

6 Opler arrived at the same conclusion in a study of Lipan Apache death customs: “This 
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The definition of the situation has, in large part, been treated in the descrip. 
tion of the ceremony. It obviously determines the mode of behavior so that a 
cross-cultural examination reveals a range of reaction from an attempt to make 
the behavior as simple and unobtrusive as possible to the other extreme of making 
the behavior both highly elaborate and public. The place of the behavior in this 
range is not, necessarily, a measure of the “violence” of emotion or feeling but 
seems, rather, to present a choice of tension-reducing responses in keeping with 
the nature of beliefs. 

The state of individual Cocopa physiological and psychic disequilibrium 
resulting from the death of a near relative was not studied. My interest, rather, 
was in the Cocopa definition of the situation (their beliefs with respect to the 
afterworld, the nature and potential behavior of ghosts, the meaning of death, 
et cetera) which set the stage for their explicit and overt expression of feeling 
and for the elaboration of their behavior. Given this setting, the ceremony was 
allowed to operate to the fullest extent in meeting the needs created by a death 
and in meeting other social and cultural needs not directly connected with the 
activity as a funeral ceremony. 

The system of interpersonal relations always demands some adjustment on 
the part of the individuals concerned when actors drop out or alter their roles. 
It is the function of a rite of passage to meet this need and, all things being 
equal, including a non-restrictive definition of the situation, the form and 
extent of the rite of passage relates to the nature of the social structure.” In this 
way, the social structure plays its part, but only a part, in determining the 
elaboration of any particular funeral ceremony or of funeral ceremonies in general 
within a given society. In the Cocopa case, some funerals were certainly more 
elaborate and intense than others, and these differences correlate with the cultural 
and social importance of the individual who had died. In addition to this, all 
Cocopa funerals were more elaborate than funerals in many other cultures. It 
would appear that the Cocopa were responding to the cultural and social impor- 
tance of individuals as such, as opposed to other societies which emphasize the 
importance of the group. 

The rite of passage elaboration is also related to the fact that the Cocopa 





many-sided response to the fact of death suggests that there are probably no isolated rites de 
passage” (M. E. Opler, The Lipan Apache Death Complex and its Extensions, Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, pp. 122-142, 1945). 

7 Eliot Chapple and Carleton S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New York, 1942), 
pp. 484-529. For a similar type of analysis applied to age and sex roles see Ralph Linton, 
Age and Sex Categories (American Sociological Review, vol. 7, no. 5, 1942), pp. 589-604. 
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lived in independent family groups with dependence upon the functioning of 
family roles as opposed to clan, association, or village roles. The loss of a family 
member is a total loss and, among the Cocopa, disrupted the performance of 
roles assumed by village, clan, or association members in another society. In the 
case of a village, clan, or association, the duties of one member are readily as- 
sumed by another, but this is not so easily accomplished within the family. 

The informal nature of Cocopa cultural patterns may also have contributed 
to the need for a rite that would aid in the adjustment of individuals to the loss 
of one of their group. The Cocopa had almost no conscious awareness of the 
institutional aspect of roles and so interpreted almost every action as stemming 
from the idiosyncratic character of the individuals involved and the nature of 
the situation. This resulted in a feeling of great dependance upon concrete 
individuals and a magnification of the feeling that they were irreplaceable. 

The function of the death ceremony as an integrative mechanism for the 
socio-cultural system is best evidenced by the community, in contrast to the 
family, setting for the event whether or not the individual played a role of 
community importance. The funeral was held at the camp of a group leader, and 
was sponsored, through him, by the group rather than the family. Great emphasis 
was placed upon the attendance at the funeral by all the members of the group, 
instead of only the relatives and close friends. While honoring the dead person 
and providing patterns for the adjustment of the survivors, the funeral ceremony 
acted to confirm the cultural interpretation of death and of life in the hereafter, 
and the solidity of the group as a whole in time of crisis. The active part played 
by the group leader and the orators, over and above the specific roles of the 
funeral orator and cremation managers, served to re-state and reinforce their 
position as leaders in every-day life. The occasion, in brief, was chosen by this 
society to function as another religious ceremonial in a society where calendrical 
ceremonialism was absent. 


THE MOURNING CEREMONY 


The Cocopa interest in death and the dead is most clearly revealed in the 
mourning ceremony. Its importance is indicated by the fact that, except for the 
funeral, it was their only clearly religious rite and the only occasion, other than 
harvest fiestas, when the Cocopa came together as a group. In this they are even 
less inclined to ceremonialism than their Yuman confreres of the lower Colorado. 

The Cocopa version of the widespread mourning rites, found through all 
the tribes of southern California, the lower Colorado-Gila region, and northern 
Baja California, was the Chekap (cry), and it is this ceremony that will be 
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described here. The Kerauk, a more elaborate ceremony, which included dancing, 
singing, and a single death image, was introduced to the Cocopa by the Dieguefio 
about 1880, and, during the next twenty years gradually replaced the Chekap. 

It is interesting to note, however, that although the Dieguefio-derived 
Kerauk and the Cocopa Chekap differ widely in form, content, and organization, 
they are both based upon four central ideas: 


(1) Visitors attended to “help” the mourning family; 

(2) Mourning revolved around specific dead relatives who were imper- 
sonated; 

(3) Behavior expressing grief was emphasized; 

(4) Dead relatives and Chekap visitors received gifts. 


The Chekap was not a “private” ceremony given by a family only to honor 
its dead.* Although it was initiated and given by the family, in all other respects 
it was a group affair. The members of the band to which the family belonged 
were informal hosts, and the band leader had the responsibility for “policing” 
and managing the gathering. The director of the ceremony was the funeral orator 
who, however, might also be the band leader. 

One of the few “formal” aspects of the ceremony was the official greeting 
of each band (or neighboring tribe) by the host band and its funeral orator. 
As the members of each band assembled near the scene of the ceremony, they 
sent word by messenger that they were ready to be received. The members of 
the two bands then approached each other and, upon meeting, their orators ex- 
changed formal speeches. The speeches were the signal for wailing and crying 
by both groups. The mourning family, in the meantime, remained within a 
specially constructed shelter, where they joined in the crying. At the close of 
the lamentations, or later in the evening (this point was not cleared up), mem- 
bers of each visiting band filed, singly, through the mourning shelter to mourn 
briefly with the family members. 

Despite the emphasis upon grief, the mourning ceremony was an occasion for 
games, gambling, and courting for the visitors. Much emphasis was placed upon 
these activities, and group leaders urged their people to play and enjoy themselves 
during the daytime and early evening before the ceremonies started. 





8 This was the official “mourning ceremony.” Small “cries” (mourning rites) were gi 
and the family on the following occasions: (1) when a person died away from 
his could not be brought back; (2) when near relatives, who could not attend 
returned home; (3) when near relatives, living at a distance, wanted to show 
could not attend the funeral or visit the dead person’s family. 
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The Cocopa, who so abhorred reference to their dead relatives in daily 
life, summoned them back on this occasion in most vivid, living, fashion 
to mingle with and caress their surviving kinsmen. On the second night of the 
ceremony, and on the succeeding two nights, a group of young men and women 
were dressed in prepared costumes, including ornaments and face painting, to 
represent as nearly as possible specific individuals who had died. The imperson- 
ators were selected for physical similarity to the persons whom they were to 
represent. Age, however was not a factor, except for those impersonating chil- 
dren. The dead person in this instance was represented as being at the age that 
he would have attained had he lived. 

The number of impersonators varied from twelve to twenty-five in number, 

upon the number of deaths that had occurred and the number of 
costumes that the family could or would prepare. Relatives to be mourned were 
the kinsmen of the man who sponsored the ceremony, the kinsmen of his wife, 
and the kinsmen of his sons’ wives. The ceremony was thought of, however as 
being given for the man’s father. 

The impersonators spent the night mingling with the family and visitors. 
At the beginning of the evening, and at irregular intervals thereafter, they were 
grasped, individually, around the shoulders by the family and guests, who called 
them by the appropriate kinship term, and cried and wailed with them. Except for 
the fact that women embraced only women, and men embraced only men, there 
was, so far as I could learn, almost no formality in the entire ceremony, and 
no sense of “position” or of “timing.” 

An important part of the ceremony came at daylight following the fourth 
night, when clothes, food, and horses were given away to visitors, and when 
costumes, equipment, food, and the ceremonial house were burned. The burned 
property was intended as a gift for dead relatives to take back (since their 
spirits had attended the ceremony) to the land of the dead. This idea, however, 
did not appear to loom large in their thinking, either on this occasion or when 
they burned gifts at the funeral. Comparing this with the funeral ceremony, it 
is my impression—although it was never stated by informants—that this action 
symbolized a desire to be free of the dead, and that the ceremony served, in part, 
to bring lurking spirits out into the open, and, in dramatic fashion, to rid the 
earth of them by burning them again in the physical form of the costumes worn 
by the impersonators. In the Kerauk the burning of the image of the chief 
mourner’s father forms the climax of the ceremony. 

Of equal importance at the ceremony, and an essential part of it, was the 
distribution of food and other gifts to visitors. This was payment, especially to 
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visiting group leaders and impersonators, for their attendance at the ceremony 
and their help. The distribution, which included one or more horses to each 
leader, and baskets of food to as many visiting families as possible, was made 
by the head of the mourning family immediately prior to the burning of the 
mourning shelter. 

The behavior was in keeping with their pattern of gift-giving to camp visitors, 
especially at the harvest fiestas, but it also symbolized a release from grief. The 
following incident is illustrative: Pifion’s mother’s brother died in the Baja Cali- 
fornia mountains. Within a few weeks of the receipt of the news, Pifion bought 
a horse and took it to his mother with the following words, “You have been 
feeling badly for a long time. Now give this horse away and you can stop 
crying.” 

In structure, meaning, and function the Cocopa mourning ceremony is in 
many ways a repetition of the funeral ceremony. The important element that is 
absent is the problem of body disposal and the shock of an immediate death 
situation. In functional terms, the three needs that were being met in the funeral 
ceremony now seem to be reversed in their order of importance: the mourning 
ceremony clearly functions most importantly as a religious rite and as an integra- 
tive mechanism with relation to the society as a whole. There remains, however, 
some element of individual adjustment in the system of interpersonal relations, 
and an element of individual release from anxiety. Both of the latter needs, 
however, appear more to have been created as a justification for the structure of 
the ceremony than the other way around. In any event, part of the “explanation” 
for the form of this ceremony lies in the transference of pattern from one 
mourning situation to another. Some evidence for this lies in the recent tendency 
to equate the funeral ceremony with the mourning ceremony by burning clothes 
and other gifts in the crematory pyre in memory of the recent dead. 

The mourning ceremony as an occasion for expressing grief is probably 
understandable in structural terms, but the monotonous, continuous wailing 
through four nights suggests some other explanation. 

All of the usual elements of a religious ceremony are present in the Chekap, 
and the symbolism is clearly a reflection of the social and cultural values of the 
group: active participation of group leaders, generosity and gift giving, codpera- 
tion of relatives and neighbors, emphasis upon family (as opposed to group) 
responsibility, the social position of the sexes, and the whole realm of beliefs 
concerning ghosts and life after death. Of special interest is the peculiar emphasis 
upon guest band participation and the reciprocal patterns between the guest 
bands with their leaders and the host band with its leader. These same patterns 
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in the Kerauk and in the harvest festivals, and, no doubt, provide the 
mechanism for tribal solidarity where the bands were geographically separated 
and politically independent. 

Another latent function of the ceremony was the maintenance of the author- 
ity and prestige of local leaders. In this connection it is important to remember 
that the Chekap was not given by every family. The ceremony called for such 
an amount of advance labor in accumulating food supplies and costumes that 
no ordinary family could possibly command the manpower to do it. The family 
heads who gave these ceremonies were either surrounded by married brothers 
and married sons, or they were unusually forceful and popular men who could 
count upon the help of families who would not ordinarily codperate in such a 
situation. 

The peculiar aspect of this situation is that the prestige element was never 
vetbalized. No informant ever suggested to me that a Cocopa family, desiring 
prestige, could work hard, save more, and give a Chekap. Questions along this 
line were consistently answered in the negative, and I am sure that no Cocopa 
ever entertained such thoughts. So far as motivation is concerned, it was taken 
for granted that any man who could command the resources would sooner or 
later give a Chekap. The people were confident that such a man would want to 
give the ceremony, and any man that did not do so was considered peculiar. 
He would, in effect, be behaving contrary to “human nature.” 

Explicit individual motivation for the maintenance of the ceremony was almost 
entirely confined to the visitors. In addition to the pleasures derived from attend- 
ance at a familiar and often repeated ceremony, they were encouraged to spend 
the daylight hours in athletic contests, horse races, and gambling games. Food 
was always plentiful, and usually one or more horses were killed for food, pro- 
viding a relatively rare treat. Sexual license among the younger, unmarried, 
people, ordinarily discouraged around the rancherias, was actively encouraged at 
such group gatherings. 

Turning now to the social and cultural consequences of Cocopa death patterns, 
the material from this culture provides further evidence that technology, far from 
developing independently in human history, is but one of the variables among the 
interdependent factors that operate in culture change. 

Given their death practices, the Cocopa and related tribes were forever barred 
from the accumulation of capital goods, the development of complex tools and 
equipment, and the building of elaborate houses, temples, or monuments. They 
were, in effect, held to a hand-to-mouth existence which was more efficiently 
pursued by independent families and small political units. In order to break the 
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circle—and, from our point of view, the physical and demographic environment 
seem to demand that it be broken—it would have been necessary for them to 
alter their view of the nature of the universe, the nature of a social system, and 
their cultural goals. 

On the behavioral side, they were more interested in, and therefore secured 
their satisfaction from, the mourning of the dead and its accompanying practices, 
than in an elaborated technology and an uninterrupted food supply. Or it might 
be put the other way around: their lack of interest in technological progress and 
material comforts permitted them to elaborate these “destructive” practices. The 
minimum requirements for social survival had been met, and elaboration beyond 
that point represents a cultural choice. The Cocopa and their river valley neigh. 
bors, influenced, of course, by their cultural position with respect to surrounding 
desert tribes, have simply chosen one way of life from among many alternatives, 

The impact of our culture on this system is still open to observation and begs 
the attention of social scientists. The Cocopa have been day laborers in American 
and Mexican farming communities since the turn of the century. Not one of 
them, to my knowledge, has acquired and kept greater wealth than a second-hand 
automobile and the clothes and household equipment to be found in the poorest 
Mexican home. No man or woman has yet dared to inherit from a dead relative 
a piece of personal property or cash. Only one alteration has occurred in the 
practices that have brought complete impoverishment at each death. In recent 
years two or three Cocopa families have failed to burn the automobile owned 
by a dead relative, and have, instead, taken it to a dealer and traded it in for 
another model. 

The Cocopa reservation, near Somerton, containing about 340 acres of fertile 
land, lies idle except for a half dozen four- to six-acre garden plots and one 
twenty-acre field of flax. To farm this land commercially requires capital for 
machinery and water, and, although the Cocopa gladly accepted these benefits 
from the government when the reservation was first set up, they have not yet 
seen fit to abandon their “generosity” patterns in favor of the American system 
of thrift and the American concepts of private property. 
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PLAITED BASKETRY IN THE NEW WORLD 
JOHN M. GOGGIN 


RECENT PAPER in this journal has brought up the old question of 
relationships between South American and southeastern United States 
twilled basketry. The resemblances in baskets between these two areas 
has previously been pointed out by Wissler and Gower.? More recently Julian 
Stewart focused attention on this problem by including woven basketry in his 
circum-Caribbean culture complex.® 
Taylor and Moore’s paper, by presenting details of specific occurrences of 
this type of basketry, tends to confirm suggested relationships between the two 
areas. They are, however, understandably cautious in drawing positive conclusions 
from the very suggestive data presented, but many readers may not be so con- 
servative. It is the present writer’s contention that an indicated relationship 
may be more apparent than real. When a detailed trait study is made it can 
be seen that plaited twilled basketry has a much greater spread than generally 
known.* A study of this nature is impossible at the present time, but it is believed 
that enough data can be briefly presented to support the writer’s contention that 
plaited twilled basketry was probably widespread over eastern and southwestern 
United States, much of Mexico, and undoubtedly most of Central America as 
well.® 
Although Southeastern basketry is characterized by an exuberant development 
of plaited twilling patterns it is only an elaboration of the splint-basketry checker- 
work technique found northward into New England.* The fact that the ma- 
terials used there are generally wood splints does not mean a significant difference 


1 Douglas Taylor and Harvey C. Moore, A Note on Dominican Basketry and its Ana- 
logues (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 4, pp. 328-343, 1948). 

2 Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York, 1938), p. 78; Charlotte Gower, The 
Northern and Southern Affiliations of Antillean Culture (Memoirs, ican Anthropological 
Association, no. 35, 1927), p. 17. 

3 Julian Steward, American Culture History in the Light of South America (Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, pp. 85-107, 1947), p. 98. 

4 Weltfish notes the distribution of this type of basketry north of Mexico (Gene Weltfish, 
Prehistoric North American Basketry Techniques and Modern Distributions, American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 32, pp. 454-495, 1930). The present paper considers this more in detail and over 
a broader range. 

5 This material is derived from a study of the present writer's now in progress (Southeastern 
Indian Basketry, ms.) 

6 Frank Speck, Decorative Art of the Indians of Connecticut (Memoir, Canada Geological 
Survey, Anthropological Series, no. 10, 1915). 
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in the technique itself. For that matter, cane is not as universally used in the 
Southeast as is generally thought. In certain marginal areas where this material 
is not easily obtainable substitutes are utilized full as effectively, e.g., sabal 
palmetto stems among the Louisiana Choctaw" and Florida Seminole,® and wood 
splints among the Oklahoma Creek and Cherokee.° 

This type of basketry has some antiquity in the Southeast, being found in 
early cave sites and impressed on some of the earliest pottery—the Florida fiber. 
tempered Orange Plain. 

In the eastern Great Plains, along the Missouri River twilled basketry is a 
distinctive textile art among the Arikara and Mandan Indians.*° In designs and 
in some aspects of technique there is a striking similarity between these baskets 
and those of the Southeast. 

The Pacific Coast and adjacent regions was a rich basket-using center char- 
acterized by many varieties of techniques. Although plaiting is not the most 
important basketry method, it is present among the Nutka,"* Clallam,‘* Salish"® 
and probably others. 

Plaiting is often overlooked as a basketry technique in the American South- 
west, but it appears to be a well integrated trait of considerable antiquity. Both 
baskets and mats are made of yucca and other fiber strips. 

The recent study of Anasazi basketry by Morris and Burgh indicates the early 
development of plaited twilled basketry in the northern Southwest."* It is first 
noted in Basket Maker III times and continues until Pueblo IV times and the 
present.’° The technique reached its highest development in the Pueblo III period 
when elaborate designs were attempted with plain and dyed splints. These are 
similar to designs found elsewhere, in the Southeast or northern South America, 


for example. 


7 John M. Goggin, Louisiana Choctow Basketry (El Palacio, vol. 46, pp. 121-123, Santa 
Fe, 1939), p. 121. 

8 Goggin field notes; specimens in numerous collections. 

9 Specimens in the Clark Field Collection, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

10 Melvin Gilmore, Arikara Basketry (Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, vol. 2, pp. 89-95, 1925); Frederic Douglas, An Hidatsa Burden Basket 
(Material Culture Notes, Denver Art Museum, no. 14, 1941). 

11 Otis T. Mason, Aboriginal American Basketry (Report, United States National Mu- 
seum for 1902, pp. 185-545, 1904), plate 152. 

12 Idem, fig. 158. 

13 Idem, p. 421. 

14 Earl H. Morris and Robert F. Burgh, Anasazi Basketry, Basket Maker Il Through 
Pueblo Ill: a Study Based on Specimens from the San Juan River Country (Publication, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, no. 533, 1941). 

15 Idem, p. 20. 
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In recent years this technique was used by the Hopi for a multitude of pur- 

make mats, baskets, headrings or pottery rests, forehead bands for 

lines, and cradle hoods.** Even at the present time twilled plaited yucca 

baskets are widely used among the eastern Pueblos, the Jemez people being the 
most noted makers.** 

The distribution of this technique among non-Puebloan tribes has not been 
examined fully, but the imporzant position of the technique in Papago and Pima 
basketry indicates that plaited twilling is probably an old method there. Mats, 
baskets, headbands for pack lines, headrings, cradle hoods, and baskets, are all 
made. The last are often cylindrical in form, with a cover. The telescope trunk 
basket for medicine is very close to similar examples from the Southeast which 
are used for the same purpose. The materials woven here are palmea, Dasylerin 
whelleri and a cane, Phragmetis communis.® 

To the southward, in Mexico, our trait of twilled plaited basketry continues 
to appear. It is especially important among the Tarahumara who make, besides 
other forms, cylindrical double-weave baskets with covers.’ Among the Yaqui, 
the Southeastern basketry type—a telescope trunk form—appears,”° as well as 
cylindrical covered baskets.” Telescope trunks are also made by the Huichol** 
and seem to have wide distribution over much of northern Mexico. 

In central Mexico twilled plaited basketry with designs formed by colored 
splints is found among the Otomi,”* while the technique is widespread for 
making mats (petates) over central and southern Mexico. It seems probable that 
field collecting will reveal this technique to be found south to Panama. 

It is hoped that this brief resumé of the distribution of twilled plaited basketry 





16 Walter Hough, The Hopi Indian Collection in the United States National Museum 
(Proceedings, United States National Museum, vol. 54, pp. 236-296, 1918), p. 264; Mary 
Russel F. Colton, The Arts and Crafts of the Hopi Indians (Museum Notes, Museum of 
Northern Arizona, vol. 2, no. 1, 1938), fig. 14; Frederic Douglas, Southwestern Twined, 
Wicker, and Plaited Basketry (Leaflets, Denver Art Museum, nos. 99-100, 1940). 

17 Ruth Underhill, Pueblo Crafts (Indian Handicrafts, Publications, Educational Divi- 
sion, United States Indian Service, no. 7, 1945), pp. 26-27; Ten Broek Williamson, The 
Jemez Yucca Ring-Basket (El Palacio, vol. 42, pp. 37-39, 1936). 

18 All data on the Papago and Pima are taken from Mary Lois Kissel, Basketry of the 
Papago and Pima (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. 17, 
pp. 113-264, 1916). 

19 Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (2 vols., New York, 1903), vol. 1, p. 263; also 
specimens collected by the present writer. 

20 Mason, op. cit., plate 236. 

21 Idem, plate 237. 

22 Idem, p. 527. 

23 Specimens collected by the writer. 





